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LUX IN TENEBRIS. 
BY LADY CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 


How sweet it was at dawn to float 
Adown the silver rivulet ; 

Like Eden-bower above my boat 
‘The wild red roses clustering met. 


From tender dawn to fervent noon 
Soft iris-colors paled and glowed 

On rock and tree and flower-festoon, 
Through which the widening river flowed. 


From noon to eve raged hostile storms, 
With shock and strife of heat and cold ; 

Cloud-chariots driven by spectral forms 
Across the hissing waters rolled. 


And now, at last, the air is free, 

The eyeless depths of heaven are dark, 
On every side a shoreless sea 

Is stretched around my shattered bark. 


No help have I from star or chart, 
From beacon-fire or signal-bell, 

And cold and bitter o’er my heart 
The deadly waters rise and swell. 


But lo! a light on ocean’s verge 
Shines tremulous through a rosy mist, 
And flecks with red the throbbing surge, 
And warms the clouds to amethyst. 


Alas! so tempest-tossed was I, 
So blinded by the rain and spray, 
While long, bewildered hours went by, 
And fog and darkness hid my way, 


That if yon light be eve or morn, 
A brightening or a waning glow, 
A smile of life, the newly-born, 
Or torch of death, I may not know. 


But ever towards that light I steer, 
With steadfast gaze and yearning soul, 

For life or death, through faith or fear, 
My only hope, my only goal. 


DAISIES. 


THE hills are faint in a cloudy blue 
That loses itself where the sky bends over, 
The wind is shaking the orchard through, 
And sending a quiver through knee-deep 
clover. 


The air is sweet with a strange perfume, 
That comes from the depths of the wood- 
land places, 
The fields are hid in a wealth of bloom, 
And white with the sweep of the ox-eye 
daisies. 


And farther down, where the brook runs 
through, 
Where the ferns are cool in the- prisoned 
shadow, c 
We still may see, through the morning dew, 
The swell and the dip of the daisied meadow. 


And then when the wind across it blows, 
And the wavering lines of silver follow, 
We catch the gleam of her heart of gold, 
While over her skims the fleet-winged 
swallow. 


Clear and simple in white and gold, 
Meadow blossom of sunlit spaces, — 
The field is as full as it well can hold, 
And white with the drift of the ox-eye 
daisies. 


Dora READE GOODALE, 


PRISONER. 


Sounps of the river-side are in my ear 
Through the long day; 

The merry haymakers I plainly hear, 
The tossing hay. 


O cruel dreams, that through the roaring town 
My ears engage ! 
Alas! poor bird, whose home was once the 
down, 
But now a cage! 


Spectator. F. W. B. 


THE WILL. 


BLAME not the times in which we live, 

Nor fortune frail and fugitive ; 

Blame not thy parents, nor the rule 

Of vice or wrong once learned at school ; 
But blame thyself, O man! 


Although both heaven and earth combined 

To mould thy flesh and form thy mind, 

Though every thought, word, action, will, 

Was framed by powers beyond thee, still 
Thou art thyself, O man! 


And self to take or leave is free, 

Feeling its own sufficiency : 

In spite of science, spite of fate, 

The judge within thee, soon or late, 
ill blame but thee, O man! 


Say not, “I would, but could not — He 
Should bear the blame who fashioned me, — 
Call you mere change of motive choice ?” 
Scorning such pleas, the inner voice 

Cries, “ Thine the deed, O man!” 
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THE UNITY 


From The Contemporary Review. . 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


In the preface to the first edition of the 
“ Reign of Law,” published in 1866, the 
following passage occurs: “I had in- 
tended to conclude with a chapter on law 
in Christian theology. It was natural to 
reserve for that chapter all direct refer- 
ence to some of the most fundamental 
facts of human nature. Yet, without such 
reference, the ‘reign of law,’ especially 
in the ‘realm of mind,’ cannot even be 
approached in some of its very highest 
and most important aspects. For the 
present, however, I have shrunk from en- 
tering upon questions so profound, of 
such critical import, and so inseparably 
connected with religious controversy.” 

The great subject spoken of in this pas- 
sage has ever since been present with me. 
Time, indeed, has only increased my 
sense of its importance. But the years 
have also added, perhaps in more than 
equal proportion, to my sense of its depth 
and of its difficulty. What has to be 
done, in the first place, is to establish 
some method of inquiry, and to find some 
secure avenue of approach. Before deal- 
ing with any part of the theology which is 
peculiarly Christian, we must trace the 
connection between the reign of law and 
the ideas which are fundamental to all 
religions. It is to this preliminary work 
that the following chapters have been de- 
voted. Modern doubt has called in 
question not only the whole subject of 
inquiry, but the whole faculties by which 
it can be pursued. Until these have been 
tested and examined by some standard 
which is elementary and acknowledged, 
we cannot even begin the work. 

It has appeared to me that not a few of 
the problems which lie deepest in that 
inquiry, and which perplex us most, are 
soluble in the light of the unity of nature. 
Or if these problems are not entirely solu- 
ble in this light, at least they are broken 
up by it, and are reduced to fewer and 
simpler elements. The following chap- 
ters are an attempt to follow this concep- 
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tion along a few of the innumerable paths 
which it opens up, and which radiate from 
it through all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, as from an exhaustless centre of 
energy and of suggestion. 

It is the great advantage of these paths 
that they are almost infinite in number 
and equally various in direction. To 
those who walk in them nothing can ever 
come amiss. Every subject of interest, 
every object of wonder, every thought of 
mystery, every obscure analogy, every 
strange intimation of likeness in the 
midst of difference — the whole external 
and the whole internal world —is the 
province and the property of him who 
seeks to see and to understand the unity 
of nature. It is a thought which may be 
pursued in every calling —in the busiest 
hours of an active life, and in the calmest 
moments of rest and of reflection. And 
if, in the wanderings of our own spirit 
and in the sins and sorrows of human life, 
there are terrible facts which resist all 
classification and all analysis, it will be a 
good result of our endeavors to compre- 
hend the unity of nature, should it lead us 
better to see, and more definitely to un- 
derstand, that which constitutes the great 
exception. 

I commend these chapters to the con- 
sideration, and I submit them to the 
criticism, of those who care for such 
inquiries. Like the former work, of which 
this is a sequel, some parts of it have ap- 
peared separately in another form. These 
have been reconsidered, and to some ex- 
tent re-written; whilst a new meaning 
has been given to the reasoning they con- 
tain by the place assigned to them in a 
connected treatise. 

The publication of it as a series of arti- 
cles in this review, before its final appear- 
ance as a volume, will afford me, I hope, 
the advantage of hearing and of seeing 
what may be said and written of its errors 
or of its deficiencies. Perhaps, also, it 
may afford me an opportunity, before the 
whole of these articles have appeared, of 
writing at least one more chapter on an 
important subject, for which leisure fails 
me now. 
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L 
GENERAL DEFINITIONS AND ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS OF THE UNITY OF NATURE.— 

WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 

THE system of nature in which we live 
impresses itself on.the mind as one sys- 
tem. It is under this impression that we 
speak of it as the universe. It was under 
the same impression, but with a concep- 
tion specially vivid of its order and its 
beauty, that the Greeks called it the Kos- 
mos. By such words as these, we mean 
that nature is one whole—a whole of 
which all the parts are inseparably united 
— joined together by the most curious 
and intimate relations, which it is the 
highest work of observation to trace, and 
of reason to understand. 

I do not suppose that there is any need 
of proving this —of proving, 1 mean, 
that this is the general impression which 
nature makes upon us. It may be well, 


however, to trace this impression to its 
source — to see how far it is founded on 
definite facts, and how far it is strength- 
ened by such new discoveries as science 
has lately added to the knowledge of 


‘mankind. 

One thing is certain: that whatever 
science may have done, or may be doing, 
to confirm man’s idea of the unity of na- 
ture, science, in the modern acceptation 
of the term, did not give rise to it. The 
idea had arisen long before science in 
this sense was born. That is to say, the 
idea existed before the acquisition of 
physical knowledge had been raised to 
the dignity of a pursuit, and before the 
method and the results of that pursuit 
had been reduced to system. Theology, 
no doubt, had more to do with it. The 
idea of the unity of nature must be at 
least as old as the idea of one God; and 
even those who believe in the derivation 
of man from the savage and the brute, 
cannot tell us how soon the monotheistic 
doctrine arose. The Jewish literature 
and traditions, which are at least among 
the oldest in the world, exhibit this doc- 
trine in the purest form, and represent it 
as the doctrine of primeval times. The 
earliest indications of religious thought 
among the Aryan races point in the same 


ous civilization which had been estab- 
lished on the Nile at a date long anterior 
to the call of Abraham, are more and 
more clearly yielding results in harmony 
with the tradition of the Jews. The poly- 
theism of Egypt is being traced and 
tracked through the ready paths which 
lead to the fashioning of many gods out 
of the attributes of one.* Probably 
those who do not accept this conclusion 
as historically proved may hold rather 
that the idea of the unity of nature pre- 
ceded the idea of the unity of God, and 
that monotheism is but the form in which 
that earlier idea became embodied. It 
matters not, so far as my present purpose 
is concerned, which of these two has 
been the real order of events. If the 
law prevailing in the infancy of our race 
has been at all like the law prevailing in 
the infancy of the individual, then man’s 
first beliefs were derived from authority, 
and not from either reasoning or observa- 
tion. I do not myself believe that in the 
morning of the world theism arose as the 
result of philosophical speculation, or as 
the result of imagination personifying 
the unity of external nature. But if this 
were possible, then it would follow that 
while a perception of the unity of nature 
must be at least as old as the idea of one 
Creator, it may be a good deal older. 
Whether the two ideas were ever actually 
separated in history, it is certain that they 
can be, and are, separated at the present 
time. A sense and a perception of the 
unity of nature — strong, imaginative, 
and almost mystic in its character —is 
now prevalent among men over whom the 
idea of the personal agency of a living 
God has, to say the least, a much weaker 
hold. 

What, then, is this unity of nature? 
Is ita fact or an imagination? Is it a 
reality oradream? Is it a mere poetic 
fancy incapable of definition; or is it a 
conception firmly and legitimately founded 
on the phenomena of the world? 

But there is another question which 
comes before these. What do we mean 
by unity? In what sense can we say 
that an infinite number and variety of 





direction. The records of that mysteri- 


* Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p. 89. 
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THE UNITY 


things are nevertheless one? This is an 
important question, because it is very 
possible to look for the unity of nature 
in such a manner that, instead of extend- 
ing our knowledge, or rendering it more 
clear and definite, we may rather narrow 
it, and render it more confused. It has 
been said that all knowledge consists in 
the perception of difference. This is not 
accurate: but it is true that the percep- 
tion of difference is the necessary foun- 
dation of all knowledge. For if it be 
possible to give any short definition of 
that in which essentially all knowledge 
consists, perhaps the nearest approach to 
such a definition would be this: that 
knowledge is the perception of relations. 
To know a thing and to understand it, is 
to know it in its relation to other things. 
But the first step in this knowledge is to 
know it as distinguished from other 
things. The perception of difference 
comes before the perception of all other 
and higher relations. It is well, there- 


fore, to remember that no increase of 
knowledge can be acquired by a wilful 
forgetfulness of distinctions. 


We may 
choose to call two things one, because 
we choose to look at them in one aspect 
only, and to disregard them in other re- 
spects quite as obvious, and perhaps 
much more important. And thus we may 
create a unity which is purely artificial, 
or which represents nothing but a com- 
paratively insignificant incident in the 
system of nature. For as things may be 
related to each other in an infinite variety 
of ways —in form, or in size, or in sub- 
stance, or in position, or in modes of ori- 
gin, or in laws of growth, or in work and 
function — so there are an infinite num- 
ber and variety of aspects in which unity 
can be traced. And these aspects rise 
in an ascending series according to the 
completeness of our knowledge of things, 
and according to the development of those 
intellectual faculties by which alone the 
higher relations between them can be 
perceived. For the perception of every 
relation, even that of mere physical con- 
tinuity, is purely the work of mind, and 
this work can only be performed in pro- 
portion to the materials which are sup- 
plied, and to the power of interpretation 
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which is enjoyed. It is very easy to rest 
satisfied with the perception of the com- 
moner and more obvious relations of 
things to each other, and even to be so 
engrossed with these as to be rendered 
altogether incapable of perceiving the finer 
and less palpable relations which consti- 
tute the higher unities of nature. New 
relations, too, by no means obvious, but 
discovered by analysis, may, from the 
mere effect of novelty, engross attention 
far beyond their real importance. Nay, 
more — it may be said, with truth, that 
this is a danger which, for a time at least, 
increases with the progress of science, 
because it must obviously beset special 
subjects of inquiry and special methods 
of research. The division of labor neces- 
sarily becomes more and more minute 
with the complication of the work which 
is to be done, and branches out into a 
thousand channels of inquiry, each of 
which finds its natural termination in the 
ascertainment of a special series of rela- 
tions. The chemist is engaged with the 
elementary combinations of matter, and 
finds a unity of composition among things 
which in all other aspects are totally di- 
verse. The anatomist is concerned with 
structure, and separates widely between 
things which may nevertheless be identi- 
cal in chemical composition. The physi- 
ologist is concerned with function; and, 
finding the same offices performed by a 
vast variety of structures, ranges them 
across all their differences under a single 
name. The comparative anatomist is 
concerned with the relative place or posi- 
tion of the parts in organic structures ; 
and, although he finds the same part in 
different creatures performing widely dif- 
ferent functions, he nevertheless pro- 
nounces them to be the same, and to be 
one in the homologies of an ideal arche- 
type. But each of these inquirers may 
be satisfied with the particular unity 
which his own investigations lead him 
specially to observe, and may be blind 
altogether to the unity which is next 
above it. And so it may well be that the 
sense of unity in nature, which man has 
had from very early times, reflected in 
such words as the “ universe,” and in his 
belief in one God, is a higher and fuller 
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perception of the truth than is commonly 
attained by those who are engrossed by 
the laborious investigation of details. 
This is one of the many cases in which 
the intuitions of the mind have preceded 
inquiry, and gone in advance of. science, 
leaving nothing for systematic investiga- 
tion to do, except to confirm, by formal 
roofs, that which has been already long 
elt and known. 

I have already indicated the sense in 
which the unity of nature impresses itself 
on the intelligence of man. It is in that 
intricate dependence of all things upon 
each other which makes them appear to 
be parts of one system. And even where 
the connection falls short of dependence, 
or of any visible relation, the same im- 
pression of unity is conveyed in the prev- 
alence of close and curious analogies 
which are not the Jess striking when the 
cause or the reason of them is unknown. 

I propose in this chapter to specify 
some of the signs of unity which the study 
of nature has more definitely revealed, 
and consider how far they carry us. 

There is one sign of unity which, of it- 
self, carries us very far indeed. It is the 
sign given to us in the ties by which this 
world of ours is bound to the other worlds 
around it. There is no room for fancy 
here. The truths which have been reached 
in this matter have been reached by the 
paths of rigorous demonstration. This 
earth is part of the vast mechanism of the 
heavens. The force, or forces, by which 
that mechanism is governed are forces 
which prevail not only in our owh solar 
system, but, as there is reason to believe, 
through all space, and are determining, 
as astronomers tell us, the movement of 
our sun, with all its planets, round some 
distant centre, of which we know neither 
the nature nor the place. Moreover, 
these same forces are equally prevailing 
on the surface of this earth itself. The 
whole of its physical phenomena are sub- 
ject to the conditions which they impose. 

If there were no other indications of 
unity than this, it would be almost enough. 
For the unity which is implied in the 
mechanism of the heavens is indeed a 
unity which is all-embracing and complete. 
The structure of our own bodies, with all 
that depends upon it, isa structure gov- 
erned by, and therefore adapted to, the 
same force of gravitation which has de- 
termined the form and the movements of 
myriads of worlds. Every part of the 
human organism is fitted to conditions 
which would all be destroyed in a moment 
if the forces of gravitation were to change 
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or fail. It is, indeed, evident that a force 
such as this must govern the whole order 
of things in which it exists at all. Every 
other force must work, or be worked, in 
subordination to it. 

Nor is gravitation the only agency 
which brings home to us the unity of 
the conditions which prevail among the 
worlds. There is another: light — that 
sweet and heavenly messenger which 
comes to us from the depths of space, 
telling us all we know of other worlds, 
and giving us all that we enjoy of life and 
beauty on our own. And there is one 
condition of unity revealed by light which 
is not revealed by gravitation. For, in 
respect to gravitation, although we have 
an idea of the measure, we have no idea 
of the method, of its operation. We 
know with precision the numerical rules 
which it obeys, but we know nothing 
whatever of the way in which its work is 
done. But in respect to light, we have 
an idea not only of the measure, but of 
the mode of its operation. In one sense, 
of course, light is a mere sensation in 
ourselves. But when we speak of it as 
an external thing, we speak of the cause 
of that sensation. In this sense, light is 
a wave or an undulatory vibration, and 
such vibrations can only be propagated 
in a medium which, however thin, must be 
material. Light, therefore, reveals to us 
the fact that we are united with the most 
distant worlds, and with all intervening 
space, by some ethereal atmosphere, 
which embraces and holds them all. 
Moreover, the enormous velocity with 
which the vibrations of this atmosphere 
are propagated proves that it is a sub- 
stance of the closest continuity, and of 
the highest tension. The tremors which 
are imparted to it by luminous bodies 
rush from particle to particle at the rate 
of one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles ina second of time; and thus, al- 
though it is impalpable, intangible, and 
imponderable, we know that it is a medi- 
ura infinitely more compact than the most 
solid substances which can be felt and 
weighed. It is very difficult to conceive 
this, because the waves or tremors which 
constitute light are not recognizable by 
any sense but one; and the impressions 
of that sense give us no direct information 
on the nature of the medium by which 
those impressions are produced. We 
cannot see the luminiferous medium ex- 
cept when it is in motion, and not even 
then, unless that motion be in a certain 
direction towards ourselves. When this 





medium is at rest we are in utter dark- 
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ness, and so are we also when its mave- 
ments are rushing past us, but do not 
touch us. The luminiferous medium is, 
therefore, in itself, invisible; and its na- 
ture can only be arrived at by pure rea- 
soning — reasoning, of course, founded 
on observation, but observation of rare 
phenomena, or of phenomena which can 
only be seen under those conditions which 
man has invented for analyzing the opera- 
tions of his own most glorious sense. 
And never, perhaps, has man’s inventive 
genius been more signally displayed than 
in the long series of investigations which 
first led up to the conception, and have 
now furnished the proof, that light is 
nothing but the undulatory movement of 
a substantial medium. It is very difficult 
to express in language the ideas upon the 
nature of that medium which have been 
built up from the facts of its behavior. 
It is difficult to do so, because all the 
words by which we express the proper- 
ties of matter refer to its more obvious 
phenomena — that is to say, to the direct 
impressions which matter makes upon the 
senses. And so, when we have to deal 
with forms of matter which do not make 
any impressions of the same kind — forms 
of matter which can neither be seen, nor 
felt, nor handled, which have neither 
weight, nor taste, nor smell, nor aspect — 
we can only describe them by the help 
of analogies as near as we can find. But 
as regards the qualities of the medium 
which causes the sensation of light, the 
nearest analogies are remote, and what is 
worse, they compel us to associate ideas 
which elsewhere are so dissevered as to 
appear almost exclusive of each other. It 
is now more than half a century since Dr. 
Thomas Young astonished and amused 
the scientific world by declaring of the 
luminiferous medium that we must con- 
ceive of it as finding its way through all 
matter as freely as the air moves through 
a grove of trees. This suggests the idea 
of an element of extreme tenuity. But 
that element cannot be said to be thin in 
which a wave is transmitted with the 
enormous velocity of light. On the con- 
trary, its auloveien must be in closest 
contact with each other when a tremor is 
carried by them through a thickness of 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles in a single second. Accordingly, 
Sir J. Herschel has declared that the 
luminiferous ether must be conceived of 
not as an air, nor as a fluid, but rather as 
a solid — “in this sense at least, that its 
particles cannot be supposed as capable 
of interchanging places, or of bodily 
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transfer to any measurable distance from 
their own special and assigned localities 
in the universe.” * Well may Sir J. Her- 
schel add that “ this will go far to realize 
(in however unexpected a form) the an- 
cient idea of a crystalline orb.” And thus 
the wonderful result of all investigation 
is that this earth is in actual rigid contact 
with the most distant worlds in space — 
in rigid contact, that is to say, through a 
medium which touches and envelops all, 
and which is incessantly communicating 
from one world to another the minutest 
vibrations it receives. 

The laws, therefore, and the constitu- 
tion of light, even more than the law of 
gravitation, carry up to the highest degree 
of certainty our conception of the uni- 
verse as one; one, that Is to say, in virtue 
of the closest mechanical connection, and 
of the prevalence of one universal me- 
dium. 

Moreover, it is now known that this 
medium is the vehicle not only of light 
but also of heat, whilst it has likewise a 
special power of setting up, or of setting 
free, the mysterious action of chemical 
affinity. The beautiful experiments have 
become familiar by which these three 
kinds of ethereal motion can be sepa- 
rated from each other in the solar spec- 
trum, and each of them can be made to 
exhibit its peculiar effects. With these 
again the forces of galvanism and elec- 
tricity have some very intimate connec- 
tion, which goes far to indicate like 
methods of operation in some prevailing 
element. Considering how all the forms 
of matter, both in the organic and in the 
inorganic worlds, depend on one or other, 
or on all of these — considering how life 
itself depends upon them, and how it 
flickers or expires according as they are 
present in due proportion — it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that in this great group of 
powers, so closely bound up together, we 
are standing very close indeed to some 
pervading, if not universal, agency in the 
mechanism of nature. 

* This close connection of so many vari- 
ous phenomena with different kinds of 
movement in a single medium is by far 
the most striking and instructive discov- 
ery of modern science. It supplies to 
some extent a solid physical basis, and 
one veritable cause, for part, at least, of 
the general impression od ealty which the 
aspects of nature leave upon the mind. 
For all work done by the same implement 
generally carries the mark of that imple 


* Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 285. 
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ment, as it were of a tool, upon it. 
Things made of the same material, what: 
ever they may be, are sure to be like in 
those characteristics which result from 
identical or from similar properties and 
modes of action. And so far, therefore, 
it is easy to understand the constant and 
close analogies which prevail in that vast 
circle of phenomena which are connected 
with heat, light, electricity, chemical and 
vital action. 

But although the employment of one 
and the same agency in the production 
of a variety of effects is, no doubt, one 
cause of the visible unity which prevails 
in nature, it is not the only cause. The 
same close analogies exist where no such 
identity of agency can be traced. Thus 
the mode in which the atmosphere carries 
sound is closely analogous to the mode 
in which the ether carries light. But the 
ether and the atmosphere are two very 
different agents, and the similarity of the 
laws which the undulations of both obey 
is due to some other and some more gen- 
eral cause of unity than identity of mate- 
rial. This more general cause is to be 
found, no doubt, in one common law 
which determines the forms of motion in 
all matter, and especially in highly elastic 
media. 

But, indeed, the mere physical unity 
which consists in the action of one great 
vehicle of power, even if this were more 
universally prevalent than it is known to 
be, is but the lowest step in the long as- 
cent which carries us up to a unity of a 
more perfect kind. The means by which 
some one single implement can be made 
to work a thousand different effects, not 
only without interference, and without 
confusion, but with such relations between 
it and other agents as to lead to com- 
plete harmonies of result, are means which 
point to some unity behind and above the 
implement itself —that is to say, they 
point to some unity in the method of its 
handling, in the management of the im- 
pulses which, receiving, it conveys, and 
in the arrangement of the materials on, 
which it operates. 

No illustration can be given of this 
higher kind of unity which is half so 
striking as the illustration which is 
afforded by the astonishing facts now 
familiar as to the composition of solar 
light. When we consider that every 
color in the spectrum represents the mo- 
tion of a separate wave or ripple, and 
that in addition to the visible series there 
are other series, one at each end of the 
Juminous rays, which are non-luminous, 
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and ,therefore invisible, all of which con- 
sist of waves equally distinct; when we 
consider farther that all these are car- 
ried simultaneously with the same speed 
across millions of miles; that they are 
separable, and yet are never separated ; 
that they move accurately together, with- 
out jostling or confusion, in perfect 
combination, yet so that each shall be 
capable of producing its own separate 
effect, — it altogether transcends our fac- 
ulties of imagination to conceive how 
movements of such infinite complication 
can be united in one such perfect order. 
And be it observed that the difficulty 
of conceiving this is not diminished, but 
increased, by the fact that these move- 
ments are propagated in a single medium ; 
because it is most difficult to conceive 
how the particles of the medium can be 
so arranged as to be capable of convey- 
ing so many different kinds of motion 
with equal velocities and at the same in- 
stant of time. It is clear that the unity 
of effect which is achieved out of this 
immense variety of movements is a unity 
which lies altogether behind the mere 
unity of material, and is traceable to 
some one order of arrangement under 
which the original impulses are conveyed. 
We know that in respect to the waves of 
sound, the production of perfect harmo- 
nies among them can only be attained by 
a skilful adjustment of the instruments, 
whose vibrations are the cause and the 
measure of the aerial waves which, in their 
combination, constitute perfect music. 
And so, in like manner, we may be sure 
that the harmonies of heat, light and 
chemical action, effected as they are 
amongst an infinte number and variety 
of motions, very easily capable of separa- 
tion and disturbance, must be the result 
of some close adjustment between the 
constituent element of the conveying 
medium and the constituent elements of 
the luminous bodies, whose complex, but 
joint vibrations constitute that embodied 
harmony which we know as light. More- 
over, as this adjustment must be close 
and intimate between the properties of the 
ether and the nature of the bodies whose 
vibrations it repeats, so also must the 
same adjustment be equally close be- 
tween these vibrations and the properties 
of matter on which they exert such a 
powerful influence. And when we con- 
sider the number and the nature of 
the things which this adjustment must 
include, we can, perhaps, form some idea 
of what a bond and bridge it is between 
the most stupendous phenomena of the 
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heavens and the minutest phenomena 
of earth. For this adjustment must be 
perfect between these several things — 
first, the flaming elements in the sun 
which communicate the different vibra- 
tions in definite proportion; next, the 
constitution of the medium, which is capa- 
ble of conveying them without division, 
confusion, or obstruction; next, the con- 
stitution of our own atmosphere, so that 
neither shall it distort, nor confuse, nor 
quench the waves; and, lastly, the consti- 
tution of those forms of matter upon earth 
which respond, each after its own laws, 
to the stimulus it is so made as to re- 
ceive from the heating, lighting, and 
actinic waves. 

In contemplating this vast system of 
adjustment, it is important to analyze and 
define, so far as we can, the impression 
of unity which it makes upon us; because 
the real scope and source of this impres- 
sion may very easily be mistaken. It has 
been already pointed out that we can only 
see likeness by first seeing difference, 
and that the full perception of that in 
which things are unlike is essential to an 
accurate appreciation of that in which 
they are the same. The classifying in- 


stinct must be strong in the human mind, 
from the delight it finds in reducing 


diverse things to some one common defini- 
tion. And this instinct is founded on the 
power of setting differences aside, and of 
fixing our attention on some selected 
conditions of resemblance. But we must 
remember that it depends on our width 
and depth of vision whether the unities 
which we thus select in nature are the 
smallest and the most incidental, or 
whether they are the largest and the most 
significant. And, indeed, for some tem- 
porary purposes — as, for example, to 
make clear to our minds the exact nature 
of the facts which science may have ascer- 
tained —it may be necessary to classify 
together, as coming under one and the 
same category, things as different from 
each other as light from darkness. Nor 
is this any extreme or imaginary case. 
It is a case actually exemplified in a lec- 
ture by Professor Tyndall, which is en- 
titled “ The Identity of Light and Heat.” 
Yet those who have attended the exposi- 
tions of that eminent physical philosopher 
must be familiar with the beautiful ex- 
periments which show how distinct in 
another aspect are light and heat; how 
easily and how perfectly they can be 
separated from each other; how certain 
substances obstruct the one and let 
through the other; and how the fiercest 
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heat can be raging in the profoundest 
darkness. Nevertheless, there is more 
than one mental aspect, there is more 
than one method of conception, in terms 
of which these two separable powers can 
be brought under one description. Light 
and heat, however different in their effects 
— however distinct and separable from 
each other—can both be regarded as 
“forms of motion” among the particles 
of matter. Moreover, it can be shown 
that both are conveyed or caused by 
waves, or undulatory vibrations in one 
and the same ethereal medium. And the 
same definition applies to the chemical 
rays, which again are separable and dis- 
tinct from the rays both of light and 
heat. 

But although this definition may be cor- 
rect as far as it goes, it is a definition 
nevertheless which slurs over and keeps 
out of sight distinctions of a fundamental 
character. In the first place, it takes no 
notice of the absolute distinction between 
light or heat considered as sensations of 
our organism, or as states of conscious- 
ness, and light or heat considered as the 
external agencies which produce these 
sensations in us. Sir W. Grove has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether it is legitimate 
to apply the word “light” at all to any 
rays which do not excite the sense of 
vision. This, however, is not the distinc- 
tion to which I now refer. If it be an 
ascertained fact, or if it be the only view 
consistent with our present knowledge, 
that the ethereal pulsations which do and 
those which do not excite in us the sense 
of vision, are pulsations exactly of the 
same kind and in exactly the same medi- 
um, and that they differ in nothing but in 
periods of time or length of wave, so that 
our seeing of them or our not seeing of 
them depends on nothing but the focus- 
ing, as it were, of our eyes, then the in- 
clusion of them under the same word 
light involves no confusion of thought. 
We should confound no distinction of 
importance, for example, by applying the 
same name to grains of sand which are 
large enough to be visible, and to those 
which are so minute as to be wholly in- 
visible even to the microscope. And ifa 
distinction of this nature—a mere dis- 
tinction of size, or of velocity, or of form 
of motion, were the only distinction be- 
tween light and heat — it might be legiti- 
mate to consider them as identical, and 
to call them by the same name. But the 
truth is that there are distinctions be- 
tween them of quite another kind. Light, 
in the abstract conception of it, consists 
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in undulatory vibrations in the pure ether, 
and in these alone. They may or may 
not be visible —that is to say, they may 
or may not be within the range of our 
organs of vision, just as a sound may or 
may not be too faint and low, or too fine 
and high, to be audible to our ears. But 
the word “ heat” carries quite a different 
meaning, and the conception it conveys 
could not be covered under the same 
definition as that which covers light. 
Heat is inseparably associated in our 
minds with, and does essentially consist 
in, certain motions, not of pure ether, but 
of the molecules of solid or ponderable 
matter. These motions in solid or pon- 
derable matter are not in any sense identi- 
cal with the undulatory motions of pure 
ether which constitute light ; consequently 
when physicists find themselves under 
the necessity of defining more closely 
what they mean by the identity of heat 
and light, they are obliged to separate 
between two different kinds of heat— 
that is to say, between two wholly differ- 
ent things, both covered under the com- 
mon name of heat — one of which is 
really identical in kind with light, and the 
other of which is not. “ Radiant” heat 
is the kind, and the only kind of heat, 
which comes under the common defini- 
tion. ‘“ Radiant” heat consists in the 
undulatory vibrations of pure ether which 
are set up or caused by those other vibra- 
tions in solid substances or ponderable 
matter, which are heat more properly so 
called. Hot bodies communicate to the 
surrounding ethereal medium vibrations 
of the same kind with light, some of these 
being, and others not being, luminous to 
our eyes. Thus we see that the unity or 
close relationship which exists between 
heat and light is not a unity of sameness 
or identity, but a unity which depends 
upon and consists in correspondences be- 
tween things in themselves different. It 
has been suggested that the facts of na- 
ture would be much more clearly rep- 
resented in language if the old word 
“ caloric” were revived, in order to dis- 
tinguish one of the two very different 
things which are now confounded under 
the common term “heat”—that is to 
say, heat considered as molecular vibra- 
tion in solid or ponderable matter, and 
heat considered as the undulatory vibra- 
tions of pure ether which constitute the 
“heat” called “radiant.” Adopting this 
suggestion, the relations between light 
and heat, as these relations are now 
known to science, may be thrown into 
the following propositions, which are 
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framed for the purpose of exhibiting dis. 
tinctions not commonly kept in view. 

I, Certain undulatory vibrations in pure 
ether alone are light, either (1) visible, or 
(2) invisible. 

II. These undulatory vibrations in pure 
ether alone are not caloric. 

III. No motions of any kind in pure 
ether alone are caloric. 

IV. Caloric consists in certain vibra- 
tory motions in the molecules of ponder- 
able matter or substances grosser than 
the ether, and these motions are not un- 
dulatory. 

V. The motions in ponderable matter 
which constitute caloric set up or propa- 
gate in pure ether the undulatory vibra- 
tions which constitute light. 

VI. Conversely the undulatory vibra- 
tions in pure ether which constitute light 
set up or propagate in grosser matter the 
motions which are caloric. 

VII. But the motions in pure ether 
which are light cannot set up or propagate 
in all ponderable matter equally the mo- 
tions which are caloric. Transparent 
substances allow the ethereal undulations 
to pass through them with very little 
caloric motion being set up thereby ; and 
if there were any substance perfectly 
transparent, no edude motion would be 
produced at all. 

VIII. Caloric motions in ponderable 
matter can be and are set up or propa- 
gated by other agencies than the undula- 
tions of ether, as by friction, percussion, 
etc. 


1X. Caloric, differs from 


therefore, 
light in being (1) motion in a different 
medium or in a different kind of matter; 
(2) in being a different kind of motion; 
(3) in being producible without, so far as 


known, the agency of light at all. I say 
“so far as known,” because as the lumin- 
iferous ether is ubiquitous, or as, at least, 
its absence cannot anywhere be assumed, 
it is possible that in the calorific effects 
of percussion, friction, etc., undulations 
of the ether may be always an essential 
condition of the production of caloric. 

It follows from these propositions that 
there are essential distinctions between 
light and heat, and that the effect of lu- 
miniferous undulations or “ radiant” heat 
in producing caloric in ponderable matter 
depends entirely upon, and varies greatly 
in accordance with, the constitution or 
structure of the substances through 
which it passes, or upon which it plays. 

The same fundamental distinction ap- 
plies to those ethereal undulations which 
produce the effects called chemical. No 
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such effects can be produced upon sub- 
stances except according to their special 
structure and properties. Their effect, 
for example, upon living matter is abso- 
lutely different from the effect they pro- 
duce upon matter which does not possess 
vitality. The forces which give rise to 
chemieal affinity are wholly unknown. 
And so are those which give rise to the 
peculiar phenomena of living matter. 
The rays which are called chemical may 
have no other part in the result than that 
of setting free the molecules to be acted 
upon by the distinct and separate forces 
which are the real sources of chemical 
affinity. 

What, then, have we gained when we 
have grouped together, under one -com- 
mon definition, such a variety of move- 
ments and such a variety of correspond- 
ing effects? This is not the kind of unity 
which we see and feel in the vast system 
of adjustments between the sun, the me- 
dium conveying its vibrations, and the 
effect of these on all the phenomena of 
earth. The kind of unity which is im- 
pressed upon us is neither that of a mere 
unity of material, nor of identity in the 
forms of motion. On the contrary, this 
kind of unity among things so diverse in 
all other aspects is a bare intellectual 
apprehension, only reached as the result 
of difficult research, and standing in no 
natural connection with our ordinary ap- 
prehension of physical truth. For our 
conception of the energies with which 
we have to deal in nature must be mould- 
ed on our knowledge of what they do, far 
more than on any abstract definition of 
what they are; or rather, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say that our 
conception of what things are can only 
be complete in proportion as we take into 
our view the effects which they produce 
upon other things around them, and espe- 
cially upon ourselves, through the organs 
by which we are in contact with the ex- 
ternal world. If in these effects any two 
agencies are not the same —if they are 
not even alike — if, perhaps, they are the 
very antithesis of each other —then the 
classification which identifies them, how- 
ever correct it may be, as far as it goes, 
must omit some characteristics which are 
much more essential than those which it 
includes. The most hideous discords 
which can assail the ear, and the divinest 
strains of heavenly music, can be regarded 
as identical in being both a series of so- 
norous waves. But the thought, the prep- 
aration, the concerted design —in short, 
the unity of mind and of sentiment, on 
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which the production of musical harmon 
depends, and which it again conveys with 
matchless power of expression to other 
minds —all this higher unity is concealed 
and lost if we do not rise above the mere 
mechanical definition under which dis- 
cords and harmonies can nevertheless be 
in this way correctly classed together. 
And yet so pleased are we with discov- 
eries of this kind, which reduce, under 
a common method of conception, things 
which we have been accustomed to regard 
as widely different, that we are apt to be 
filled with conceit about such definitions, 
as if we had reached in them some great 
ultimate truth on the nature of things, 
and as if the old aspects in which we had 
been accustomed to regard them were by 
comparison almost deceptive; whereas, 
in reality, the higher truth may well have 
been that which we have always known, 
and the lower truth that which we have 
recently discovered. The knowledge 
that light and heat are separable, that 
they do not always accompany each other, 
is a truer and juster conception of the 
relation in which they stand to us, and to 
all that we see around us, than the knowl- 
edge that they are both the same in 
respect of their being both “modes of 
motion.” To know the work which a 
machine does is a fuller and higher knowl- 
edge than to know the nature of the ma- 
terials of which its parts are composed, 
or even to perceive and follow the kind 
of movement by which its effects are pro- 
duced. And if there be two machines 
which, in respect to structure and move- 
ment and material, are the same, or closely 
similar, but which, nevertheless, produce 
totally different kinds of work, we may 
be sure that this difference is the most 
real and the most important truth respect- 
ing them. The new aspects in which we 
see their likeness are less full and less 
adequate than the old familiar aspects in 
which we regard them as dissimilar. 

But the mind is apt to be enamored of 
a new conception of this kind, and to 
mistake its place and its relative impor- 
tance in the sphere of knowledge. It is 
in this way, and in this way only, that we 
can account for the tendency among some 
scientific men to exaggerate beyond all 
bounds the significance of the abstract 
definitions which they reach by neglecting 
differences of work, of function, and of 
result, and by fixing their attention mainly 
on some newly discovered likeness in 
respect to form, or motion, or chemical 
composition. It is thus that because a 
particular substance called “ protoplasm” 
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is found to be present in all living organ- 
isms, an endeavor follows to get rid of 
life as a separate conception, and to 
reduce it to the physical property of this 
material. The fallacy involved in this 
endeavor needs no other exposure than 
the fact that, as the appearance and the 
composition of this material is the same 
whether it be dead or living, the proto- 
plasm of which such transcendental prop- 
erties are affirmed has always to be 
described as “living” protoplasm. But 
no light can be thrown upon the facts by 
telling us that life is a property of that 
which lives. The expression for this 
substance which has been invented by 
Professor Huxley is a better one — the 
“physical basis of life.” It is better be- 
cause it does not suggest the idea that 
life is a mere physical property of the 
substance. But it is, after all,a metaphor 
which does not give an adequate idea of 
the conceptions which the phenomena 
suggest. The word “basis” has a dis- 
tinct reference toa mechanical support, or 
to the principal substance in a chemical 
combination. At the best, too, there is 


but a distant and metaphorical analogy 
between these conceptions and the con- 
ceptions which are suggested by the 
connection between protoplasm and life. 


We cannot suppose life to be a substance 
supported by another. Neither can we 
suppose it to be like a chemical element 
in combination with another. It seems 
rather like a force or energy which first 
works up the inorganic materials into the 
form of protoplasm, and then continues to 
exert itself through that combination 
when achieved. We call this kind of 
energy by 4 special name, for the best of 
all reasons, that it has special effects, 
different from all others. It often hap- 
pens that the philosophy expressed in 
some common form of speech is deep and 
true, whilst the objections which are 
made to it in the name of science are 
shallow and fallacious. This is the case 
with all those phrases and expressions 
which imply that life and its phenomena 
are so distinguishable from other things 
that they must be spoken of by them- 
selves. The objection made by a well- 
known writer,* that we might as well 
speak of “a watch force” as of “a vital 
force,” is an objection which has no va- 
lidity, and is chargeable with the great 
vice of confounding one of the clearest 
distinctions which exist in nature. The 
rule which should govern language is very 


* Mr. G. H. Lewes, 


tioned.” 
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plain. Every phenomenon or group of 
phenomena which is clearly separate from 
all others, should have a name as sepa- 
rate and distinctive as itself. The ab- 
surdity of speaking of a “ watch force” 
lies in this —that the force by which a 
watch goes is not separable from the 
force by which many other mechanical 
movements are effected. It is a force 
which is otherwise well known and can be 
fully expressed in other and more definite 
terms. That force is simply the elasticity 
of a coiled spring. But the phenomena 
of life are not due to any force which can 
be fully and definitely expressed in other 
terms. It is not purely chemical, nor 
purely mechanical, nor purely electrical, 
nor reducible to any other more simple 
and elementary conception. The popular 
use, therefore, which keeps up separate 
words and phrases by which to describe 
and designate the phenomena of life, is a 
use which is correct and thoroughly ex- 
pressive of the truth. There is nothing 
more fallacious in philosophy than the 
endeavor, by mere tricks of language, to 
suppress and keep out of sight the dis- 
tinctions which nature proclaims with a 
loud voice. 

It is thus, also, that because certain 
creatures widely separate in the scale of 
being may be traced back to some ein- 
bryonic stage, in which they are undis- 
tinguishable, it has become fashionable to 
sink the vast differences which must lic 
hid under this uniformity of aspect and of 
material composition under some vague 
form of words in which the mind makes, 
as it were, a covenant with itself not to 
think of such differences as are latent and 
invisible, however important we know 
them to be by the differences of result to 
which they lead. Thus it is common now 
to speak of things widely separated in 
rank and function being the same, only 
“differentiated,” or “variously condi- 
In these, and in all similar 
cases, the differences which are unseen, 
or which if seen are set aside, are often 
of infinitely greater importance than the 
similarities which are selected as the 
characteristics chiefly worthy of regard. 
If, for example, in the albumen of an egg 
there be no discernible differences either 
of structure or of chemical composition, 
but if, nevertheless, by the mere applica- 
tion of a little heat, part of it is “differ- 
entiated” into blood, another part of it 
into flesh, another part of it into bones, 
another part of it into feathers, and the 
whole into one perfect organic structure, 
it is clear that any purely chemical defini- 
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tion of this albumen, or any purely me- 
chanical definition of it, would not merely 
fail of being complete, but would abso- 
lutely pass by and pass over the one 
essential characteristic of vitality which 
makes it what it is, and determines what 
it is to be in the system of nature. 

Let us always remember that the more 
perfect may be the apparent identity be- 
tween two things which afterwards be- 
come widely different, the greater must 
be the power and value of those invisible 
distinctions — of those unseen factors — 
which determine the subsequent diver- 
gence. These distinctions are invisible, 
not merely because our methods of analy- 
sis are too coarse to detect them, but be- 
cause apparently they are of a nature 
which no physical dissection and no 
chemical analysis could possibly reveal. 
Some scientific men are fond of speaking 
and thinking of these invisible factors as 
distinctions due to differences in “ mo- 
lecular arrangement,” as if the more se- 
cret agencies of nature gave us the idea 
of depending on nothing else than me- 
chanical arrangement — on differences in 
the shape or in the position of the mole- 
cules of matter. But this is by no means 
true. No doubt there are such differ- 


ences —as far beyond the reach of the 


microscope as the differences which the 
microscope does reveal are beyond the 
reach of our unaided vision. But we 
know enough of the different agencies 
which must lie hid in things apparently 
the same to be sure that the divergences 
of work which these agencies produce do 
not depend upon or consist in mere dif- 
ferences of mechanical arrangement. We 
know enough of those agencies to be sure 
that they are agencies which do, indeed, 
determine both arrangement and compo- 
sition, but do not themselves consist in 
either. 

This is the conclusion to which we are 
brought by facts which are well known. 
There are structures in nature which can 
be seen in the process of construction. 
There are conditions of matter in which 
its particles can be seen rushing under 
the impulse of invisible forces to take 
their appointed place in the form which 
to them is alaw. Such are the facts visi- 
ble in the processes of crystallization. 
In them we can see the particles of mat- 
ter passing from one “ molecular condi- 
tion” to another; and it is impossible 
that this passage can be ascribed either 
to the old arrangement which is broken 
up, or to the new arrangement which is 
Substituted in its stead. Both structures 
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have been built up out of elementary 
materials by some constructive agency 
which is the master and not the servant 
—the cause and not the consequence of 
the movements which are effected, and of 
the arrangement which is their result. 
And if this be true of crystalline forms in 
the mineral kingdom, much more is it 
true of organic forms in the animal king- 
dom. Crystals are, as it were, the begin- 
nings of nature’s architecture, her lowest 
and simplest forms of building. But the 
most complex crystalline forms which 
exist— and many of them are singularly 
complex and beautiful—are simplicity 
itself compared with the very lowest or- 
ganism which is endowed with life. In 
them, therefore, still more than in the 
formation of crystals, the work of “ differ- 
entiation” —that is to say, the work of 
forming out of one material different 
structures for the discharge of different 
functions —is the work of agencies which 
are invisible and unknown; and it is in 
these agencies, not in the molecular ar- 
rangements which they cause, that the 
essential character and yee on | of 
every organism consists. Accordingly in 
the development of seeds and of eggs, 
which are the germs of plants and animals 
respectively, the particles of matter can 
be traced moving, in obedience to forces 
which are unseen, from “molecular con- 
ditions” which appear to be those of 
almost complete homogeneity to other mo- 
lecular conditions which are of inconceiv- 
able complexity. In that mystery of all 
mysteries, of which physicists talk so 
glibly, the living “nucleated cell,” the 
great work of creation may be seen in 
actual operativn, not caused by “ molecu- 
lar condition,” but determining it, and, 
from elements which to all our senses, 
and to all our means of investigation, ap- 
pear absolutely the same, building up the 
molecules of protoplasm, now into a sea- 
weed, now into a cedar of Lebanon, now 
into an insect, now into a fish, now into a 
reptile, now into a bird, now into a man. 
And in proportion as the molecules of 
matter do not seem to be the masters but 
the servants here, so do the forces which 
dispose of them stand out separate and 
supreme. In every germ this develop- 
ment can only be “after its kind.” The 
molecules must obey; but no mere way- 
ward or capricious order can be given to 
them. The formative energies seem to 
be as much under command as the mate- 
rials upon which they work. For, invisi- 
ble, intangible, and imponderable as these 
forces are—unknown and even incon- 
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ceivable as they must be in their ultimate 
nature — enough can be traced of their 
working to assure us that they are all 
closely related to each other, and belong 
to a system which is one. Out of the 
chemical elements of nature, in numerous 
but definite combinations, it is the special 
function of vegetable life to lay the foun- 
dations of organic mechanism; whilst it 
is the special function of animal life to 
take in the materials thus supplied, and 
to build them up into the highest and 
most complicated structures. This in- 
volves a vast cycle of operations, as to 
the unity of which we cannot be mistaken 
— for it is a cycle of operations obviously 
depending on adjustments among all the 
forces both of solar and terrestrial physics 
—and every part of this vast series of 
adjustments must be in continuous and 
unbroken correlation with the rest. 

Thus every step in the progress of 
science which tends to reduce all organ- 
isms to one and the same set of elemen- 
tary substances, or to one and the same 
initial structure, only adds to the certainty 
with which we conclude that it is upon 
something else than composition, and 
upon something else than structure, that 
those vast differences ultimately depend 
which separate so widely between living 
things in rank, in function, and in power. 
And although we cannot tell what that 
something is — although science does not 
as yet even tend to explain what the di- 
rective agencies are or how they work — 
one thing, at least, is plain: that if a very 
few elementary substances can enter into 
an untold variety of combinations, and by 
virtue of this variety can be made to play 
a vast variety of parts, this result can 
only be attained by a system of mutual 
adjustments as immense as the variety it 
produces, as minute as the differences on 
which it depends, and as centralized in 
direction as the order and harmony of its 
results. And so we come to understand 
that the unity which we see in nature is 
that kind of unity which the mind recog- 
nizes as the result of operations similar to 
its own, —not a unity which consists in 
sameness of material, or in identity of 
composition, or in uniformity of structure, 
but a unity which consists in similar prin- 
ciples of action —that is to say, in like 
methods of subordinating a few elemen- 
tary forces to the discharge of special 
functions, and to the production, by ad- 
justment, of one harmonious whole. 

And of this unity, we who see it, and 
think of it, and speak of it — we are part. 
In body and in mind we belong to it, and 
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are included in it. It is more easy to 
admit this as a general — than 
really to see it as a truth and to accept all 
the consequences it involves. The ha- 
bitual attitude of our thoughts is certainly 
not in accordance with it. We look on 
“nature”? as something outside of us — 
something on which we can look down, 
or to which we can look up, according to 
our mood; but in any case, something in 
which we are exceptions, and which we 
can and ought to regard from an external 
point of view. It may be well, therefore, 
to consider a little more carefully “ man’s 
place in nature ” — his share and position 
in that unity which he sees and feels 
around him. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 


XXX. 
A RAID OF THE MYALLS. 


THE months flew round rapidly in the 
new country. Shearing was past, and 
things were beginning to assume a more 
homely aspect on John’s station and at 
Lilianfield, as Stone had christened his 
new possession. There was much inter- 
course between John and the Stones, and 
he often rode over to Lilianfield during 
the wet weather; and with the intuitive 
quickness of her sex, Bessie guessed 
before long his love for some one; and 
he at last confided to her his secret, feel- 
ing much relieved in being able to talk 
about Ruth to one who could understand 
his feelings. 

How different was the aspect of things 
this wet season compared with the last! 

Stations were formed for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty miles outside John’s run, 
and he began to regard himself quite as 
an inside squatter. His neighbors greatly 
assisted him in keeping his cattle togeth- 
er, turning them back, and sending over 
notice whenever they were discovered 
making away; and, in like manner, he 
performed the same good office for them. 
— soon began to wear quite a settled 
ook. 

He had also been most fortunate in his 
relations with the blacks. From the out- 
set it had been his principle to leave them 
unmolested unless provoked to adopt se- 
verer measures, melt he had been enabled 
as yet to keep them away without blood- 
shed. A more intimate acquaintance 
with the ways and customs of the whites 
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had produced a certain amount of con- 
tempt for them among the Myalls; and 
here and there a murder of a white man 
or two in the district, or a wholesale 
spearing of cattle, announced that a war 
of aggression, and also of retaliation, had 
commenced. Indeed the behavior of 
some of the whites was reprehensible in 
the highest degree; and a few of the 
more brutal spirits thought as little of 
“knocking over a nigger” at sight as 
they would have done of shooting a kan- 
garoo. 

This was, however, far from being a 
general feeling; and notwithstanding the 
charges brought against the pioneer squat- 
ters in the southern newspapers, by, for 
the most part, ignorant and sentimental 
writers, those who were acquainted with 
them, and with the dangers and provoca- 
tions of their daily lives, will admit that 
the greater number acted with temperate 
forbearance towards those tribes of abo- 
riginals with whom they came in contact. 

It was indeed both instructive and 
amusing to investigate the surroundings 
of some of those who espoused most 
loudly the cause of “the poor black.” 
Some were comfortably settled southern 
squatters, whose fathers or predecessors 
had once been pioneers themselves, and 
who, in bequeathing to their followers 
the country they had wrested from the 
original inhabitants, had, along with it, 
transmitted to them a complicity and 
share in any injustice and guilt exercised 
in its acquisition. Others were blatant 
town politicians, anxious to develop the 
“resources of the country,” who, by neg- 
lecting no opportunity of furthering 
immigration, discovering new gold-fields, 
and exploring fresh pastoral country, 
urged the energetic white men to seek 
their fortune in places where they must 
of necessity come in contact with their 
black brethren, —a contact which histor 
shows to have been ever attended with 
conflict. 

A few were ministers of the gospel, 
who, although shaking their heads in sor- 
rowful disapproval of the manner in which 
the “ poor blacks ” were driven from their 
hunting-grounds in order to make room 
for the white man’s sheep, never hesitated 
to acquire, if possible, on favorable terms, 
land thus appropriated, — or who were to 
be seen, armed with carbine or pistol, 
making their way from one little bush 
community to another, for the purpose of 
collecting money. The majority, however, 
were well-meaning men, but thoroughly 
ignorant of the state of matters, and of 
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the real feelings and behavior of most of 
those whose actions they condemned. 

Things, as we have said, bore a cheer- 
ful and bright aspect; and the rapidly 
increasing number of his young stock led 
our hero to look forward hopefully to the 
time when he might clear off the heavy 
debt which at present embarrassed him, 
and settle down into a breeder of pure 
stock, after the manner of his friend Fitz- 
gerald. Stone had also done very well; 
his lambings had been good, — indeed 
they could hardly have been otherwise on 
the splendid country he owned; but the 
heavy expense of carriage, wages, etc., 
materially affected his profit. He felt 
that the roughness of the life was by no 
means suited to his young wife, and had 
made up his mind to sell Lilianfield on 
the first fair offer. 

In pursuance of this scheme he had 
started on a trip down to the coast to 
meet a would-be purchaser, leaving Bes- 
sie with her infant at home. A married 
overseer, whose wife attended to the 
cooking, resided in a cottage close by, 
and Bessie’s plucky heart would not per- 
mit her to detain her husband from his 
important business. The overseer was a 
good enough servant under the direction 
of his master, but foolhardy and totally 
incapable of being intrusted with any 
charge by himself. Stone left with the 
intention of returning in about ten days, 
or twelve at the most. 

os was safe; there seemed no 
possibility of anything going wrong at 
home; and if Bessie was in want of ad- 
vice or help of any sort, she could send 
over for John. 

So thinking, and hoping the result of 
his journey would render all fears un- 
necessary in future, Stone had started. 
John had been made aware of his friend’s 
intended absence, and would have ridden 
over to see Bessie, but had been prevented 
owing to the sudden appearance of blacks 
on his run, who not only disturbed his 
cattle, but speared a number of them, 
and, among others, a valuable herd bull. 

He had just returned from viewing the 
remains of the slain animals, and was sit- 
ting musing on the best course to pursue, 
when Stone’s black boy, a little fellow 
about twelve years old, dashed up on a 
reeking horse. 

“Missa Wess, black fellow kill ’em 
"| eee White fellow ‘long o’ Lillan- 

” 

“What name?” (what do you say?) 
roared John, jumping up. 

“Yohi,” said the boy, still sitting on 
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his horse, “ altogether bong ”’ (dead), “ one 
fellow bail bong ” (one not dead). 

“Which one bail bong?” demanded 
John, in terror. 

“Missis bail bong, ony cawbawn 
pri hten” (Missis not dead, only dread- 
ully frightened). 

“Blucher!” vociferated John at the 
top of his voice. (Gunpowder had been 
sent home to his tribe at his special re- 
quest.) 

Blucher appeared in a moment. He 
had grown to be a smart, active, intelli- 
gent lad, with his energies always strung 
to the utmost, as if waiting to dash for- 
ward and execute his master’s orders as 
soon as communicated. 

“Blucher,” said John, “black fellow 
kill him white fellow.” 

Blucher’s eyes glistened and started 
forward, the whites of them becoming 
ominously bloodshot. 

“Which way?” he asked. 

“ Along o’ Lilianfield. 
horses.” 

In a moment Bluey was mounted upon 
the other boy’s horse; and soon gather- 
ing up the paddocked horses, he caught 
and saddled his own and his master’s. 

Arming himself with Snider and re- 
volver, and providing his attendant with 
the same, John mounted, and with his two 
companions was soon galloping towards 
the scene of the disaster. As they pro- 
ceeded, the usually smiling downs seemed 
to tell a tale of horror and bloodshed. 
Between the road and the blue mountain 
ranges a huge bush-fire raged fiercely, the 
smuts from which, though many miles 
away, floated down upon them as they 
tore along. The sky was lurid, and a dull 
roar struck their ears, intimating the ex- 
tent and fury of the conflagration. 

Blucher spurs alongside of his master, 
and points out that the road is covered 
with naked footprints. Presently they 


Get up the 


come across scattered mobs of sheep, | 


apparently lost, and approach a sheep- 
station hut, to which the flock evidently 
belongs. John, still at a gallop, turns off 
the road to examine the hut, and Blucher 
draws his carbine, looking about him 
eagerly. 

es; it is just as the black boy expected. 
There lies one old shepherd on his face, 
across the threshold of the door, pierced 
by a couple of spears, and his head 
ghastly with tomahawk wounds. 


John does not feel at all surprised. 


Somehow it seems quite natural. He 
has no time to do anything at present, 
and is about riding away, when the little 
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boy calls from the gateway of one of the 
yards, — 

“ Here ’nother one white fellow.” 

Yes, so there is,—it is the mate of 
the first man. He lies doubled across a 
log, his head battered in a most frightful 
manner, his old blue-serge shirt thick 
with gore, the. jagged “ nullah-nullah” 
which was used in the atrocious deed 
broken on the ground near him. 

“Come along,” shouts John, and once 
more he is hastening along towards Lilian- 
field. 

As he dashes up to the door of the 
barred-up house, it opens, and Bessie 
rushes out dishevelled and pale, with her 
infant in her arms. She holds out her 
hand, but she cannot utter a word, and 
John has to lead her to a seat, where her 
feelings relieve themselves in a flood of 
tears. As soon as she could speak, she 
explained to John that soon after her 
husband left, the overseer had met some 
blacks on the run, and in opposition to 
the treatment adopted towards them by 
Stone, he had encouraged them about the 
head-station. For a few days they had 
behaved themselves with propriety; but 
Bessie, fearful for the life of herself and 
child, had barricaded the house she re- 
sided in, and determined to await her 
husband’s return. The overseer and his 
wife, on the contrary, saw no danger, and 
the woman could not be persuaded to 
sleep in the same house with Bessie. 
What occasioned the outbreak Bessie did 
not know, but a number of savages made 
arush upon the unfortunate woman, kill- 
ing her at once. They then tried to 
enter the house in which she _ herself 
dwelt, and were only deterred upon her 
firing two or three shots from her hus- 
band’s revolver, which, urged by desper- 
ation, notwithstanding her total ignorance 
and dread of firearms, she succeeded in. 
The little black boy had been away play- 
ing in the creek; and frightened by the 
wild shouts, which enabled him to guess 
what was being enacted, he lay hidden 
among the long-bladed grass tussocks un- 
til night, when, stealing out quietly, he 
made his way to the house, and finding 
his mistress alive, was directed by her to 
seck out John. 

Bessie had seen nothing of the over- 
seer, and feared that he had also paid for 
his foolhardiness with his life. 

John soon made up his mind as to what 
had to be done. Writing a hasty note 
requesting the presence of the detach- 
ment urgently, he despatched the boy 
once more to the “ officer in charge of the 
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native mounted police barracks,” near 
Byng’s station, trusting that he might not 
be absent on patrol. Inditing another to 
the manager of an adjoining sheep-station, 
he put it into the hands of Blucher, in- 
structing him to return with all haste. 

He then set to work to dig a grave for 
the poor woman who had fallen a victim 
to the bloodthirsty aboriginals, with Bes- 
sie, whose nerves were dreadfully shaken, 
for a companion. So much occupied was 
he, that he did not hear her joyous excla- 
mation of surprise as her husband gal- 
loped up furiously, and springing off his 
horse, folded her to his heart; and his 
happiness was scarcely less than Bessie’s 
when Stone stepped to the edge of the 
grave and called to him. Something had 
made Stone uneasy—what it was he 
could not say; but without waiting to 
finish his business he had hurried back, 
unable to rest until he had once more 
seen his wife and child. As he drew near 
his home his vague fears grew stronger, 
and the smoke-laden atmosphere seemed 
to fill him with a dread, to which the bod 
of the overseer, lying a mutilated trun 
on the road, gave only too fearful a 
reality. 

All was well now, however, Bessie 
thought; and that evening, late, they had 


plenty of assistance in the shape of the 
super of the run to which John had sent 
Blucher, who came over with three or 
four men. 

Next morning early, Stone put Bessie 
in the buggy, and started over with her 


for the friendly manager’s dwelling, 
where he had arranged she should remain 
for a week or two. John and the rest 
busied themselves in burying the overseer 
and the poor shepherds, and in collecting 
the sheep, which, fortunately, had re- 
mained in the vicinity of the yard. These 
they left in charge of three of the men, 
well armed, and then returned to Lilian- 
field head-station. 


XXXI. 


THE BLACK TROOPERS. — PURSUIT AND 
ATTACK. 


THEY had not been long back: when two 
or three laden pack-horses. passed the 
window, and, going to the door, they saw 
a body of ten native troopers drawn up in 
a line, and heard the command, “ Dis- 
mount,” from the officer in charge, who 
thereupon. came up and shook hands with 
John and his friend, with whom he was a 
favorite. He was about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years of age, by birth an 
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Irishman, very gentlemanly in his man- 
ners, and of good family. Judicious and 
firm in the management of his command, 
he was one of the best officers in the ser- 
vice of government, and his tact in man- 
aging his boys prevented desertions and 
kept them in a state of constant efficiency. 
He had been transferred to his present 
district from a barracks near a large gold- 
field, where a slight hauteur of manner 
had rendered him somewhat unpopular 
among the roughs, who believe in the 
glorious maxim of “ ilberty, fraternity, and 
equality.” 

“Very glad to meet you, West, but 
sorry for the occasion. Nothing hap- 
pened to Mrs. Stone, I trust? don’t 
see her about.” 

“No, thank God!” said John; and he 
gave a short account of what had oc- 
curred. 

“ Ah! just so,” returned the mounted 
trooper; “one-half of the murders are 
occasioned by foolhardiness and an over- 
weening trust in the ease of the 
blacks. I'll just walk down and see the 
rations served out, and return.” So say- 
ing, he walked down to where his men had 
erected their tents. 

Stone returned late in the evening; but 
as he felt the urgent need of looking after 
his other shepherds, and as their friend 
the superintendent could not longer spare 
the time from his own business, it was 
arranged that John alone should accom- 
pany the troopers in their pursuit. To 
tell the truth, John was not sorry for the 
opportunity thus afforded of striking 
wholesome terror into the tribe, which, 
notwithstanding his peaceful beliavior 
towards them, was beginning to cause 
him serious trouble and loss. 

The troopers were, of course, delighted 
at the prospect of a collision with their 
countrymen, and an unusual degree of 
activity prevailed in the camp, — so much 
so, that next morning before sunrise, 
while Stone and his guest were getting 
through their hasty breakfast, the corpo- 
ral of the troop made his appearance at 
the door, and stiffening himself into an 
erect military attitude, saluted gravely, 
reporting at the same time, “ Every sing 
all righ, Mahmy.” * 

“Very good, Howard,” returned his 
superior, whose name was Blake. 

All were soon in readiness to start, and 
Blucher brought up his master’s horse 
and his own, his eyes glistening with envy 


* Mahmy or Mammie, the name given by black 
police to their officers. 
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as he noted “the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war ” which attended the mar- 
shalling of his sable brethren. 

The black troopers presented a very 
warlike and efficient front, as they stood 
up in line, each one by his horse’s head, 
awaiting the order to mount. 

The blue jackets, with their red collars 
and cuffs, became the dark complexions 
exceedingly well, and their wild faces 
were brought out into fierce relief by 
their curtained white cap-covers. White 
riding-trousers and serviceable leggings 
protected their extremities, and black 
Jeathern belts with large cartridge-pouches 
hung across their shoulders. Under each 
saddle lay a large blue military saddle- 
cloth bound with red. A change of cloth- 
ing and a blanket, rolled ina strong piece 
of American duck, were strapped over the 
pommel of their saddles, and a Snider 
carbine hung on the right side. 

Blake took his horse from the orderly 
who stood holding it, and walking forward 
a little, quietly gave the command, — 

“Prepare to mount. Mount” — mo- 


tioning them at the same time in the 
direction in which they themselves knew 
they had to go. 

After the first hundred yards the men 
broke the stiff cavalry order which they 


at first preserved, and rode at ease — two 
being, however, specially detailed to look 
after the pack-horses bearing the rations 
and spare ammunition, with the tents of 
the troop. 

John and Blake brought up the rear at 
some distance. 

The sub-inspector was a good-looking 
young man, with refined features and a 
dark complexion. A short moustache 
shaded the upper lip, and an occasional 
lisp gave a piquancy to his modulated 
voice, indicating a boyishness which its 
owner was far from possessing. He wore 
no uniform, with the exception of a white- 
covered forage-cap; but his horse was 
accoutred in a similar manner to that of 
his men, and in addition he wore a re- 
volver in his belt. They made their way 
towards the sheep-station where the un- 
fortunate shepherds had been killed -— all 
the tracks having been ascertained to run 
in that direction. It soon turned out, 
from examination of circumstances, that 
the men were slaughtered merely because, 
in their retreat, the blacks had happened 
to drop across them. 

Blake now halted his men, and ordered 
two to the front for the purpose of fol- 
lowing up tracks, desiring the others to 
keep Behind him and John with the pack- 
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horses. It would have been a work of 
some difficulty to trace the retreating mob 
from the hut, owing to the bush-fire which 
had swept over the country, but for the 
fact that the tracks of two or three who 
had lagged behind were discovered mak- 
ing over the burnt ground after their 
tribe. 

The soft, powdered, black and grey 
débris of the long grass revealed the 
naked footprints distinctly; and steadily 
the advanced guard followed them over 
the wide plain, and on to the banks of the 
river, where it issued from the hilly coun- 
try, nearly fifteen miles above Lilianfield, 
and not very much farther from John’s 
own run. 

The tracks were two days old, and the 
boys pushed on rapidly but cautiously — 
eagerly listening to the slightest sound, 
and éxamining, with the most careful 
scrutiny, the leaves and twigs disturbed 
by the light-heeled Myalls in their retreat. 
Nothing escaped them ; and whenever an 
important fact was discovered tending to 
throw light upon the particular tribe of 
blacks, or their numbers, or motives, the 
trooper who observed it would ride up 
and report the matter to his officer. 

In about five miles farther they came 
upon a deserted camp. The numerous 
fires proved that it had been occupied b 
a large number of natives; and the oe 
gunyahs, and the heaps of ashes, denoted 
that they had resided in it for some 
time. Many trees were stripped of their 
bark in the neighborhood, and beaten 
paths ran down to the water. Circular 
ovens, formed of large stones, for roast- 
ing meat, were in plenty; and here and 
there the presence of bullock-bones told 
John that his herd had supplied the camp 
with several good feeds. Smaller heaps 
of grey ashes, and heaps of mussel-shells 
surrounding the main hearth, pointed out 
where the warrior’s wives and children 
had slept around him; and in the neigh- 
borhood of each lay a big round stone or 
two, for the purpose of pounding up the 
kernels of the nuts, whose husks lay in 
small piles about the camp. A few broken 
gourds, a broken spear or two, and a 
cracked coolaman,* were to be seen here 
and there; and small irregular pieces of 
the soft, thick bark of the ti-tree were 
scattered round the fires, on one or two 
of which a brand still smouldered. 

The detachment halted and camped for 
the night about a mile farther on. There 
was a certain amount of romance about 


* Native vessel for fetching water. 


liber. 
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the pursuit of the savages, which awoke 
a sentiment of pleasure in John’s nature; 
and the feeling of being the hunter was 
much more agreeable than that of being 
the hunted one, a position which in con- 
nection with this very tribe, he had ex- 
perienced several times. 

The night was bright and clear, and 
the moon was at the full. The firelights 
falling upon the stacked carbines and 
military accoutrements, formed a fitting 
background for the circle of wild-eyed 
and fiercely whiskered and moustachioed 
troopers, and gave a picturesqueness 
to the camp. Blucher sat in the centre, 
an entranced listener to the endless 
stories, the drift of which John could 
guess from the oft-repeated sounds of 
** Poo’oh, poo’oh,” —as the narrator imi- 
tated the firing of carbines, amid roars of 
laughter from the rest. John shared 
Blake’s tent; their conversation was pro- 
longed until near midnight, and on go- 
ing outside before preparing for sleep, 
they were astonished to find that a total 
eclipse of the moon had taken place. 
The boys were all asleep, but were soon 
awakened by the orderly who answered 
Blake’s summons. They stared at the 
moon in wonder, and discussed matters 
in awestruck whispers. 

“Ask them,” said Blake, “what has 
occasioned this darkness.” 

The man left, and after some time re- 
turned, saying the rest were unanimous 
that the “devil-devil” had caused it, in 
order the more easily to catch ’possums. 

“ No doubt,” returned Blake ; and soon 
John and he were fast asleep. 

Next morning all hands were in their 
saddles by sunrise, and the pursuit was 
recommenced. The travelling was in 
some places very difficult, it being neces- 
sary to cross the river frequently, owing 
to the tortuous nature of its course; and 
the fording of the stream was made very 
dangerous by the large rocks and slippery 
boulders which lay in its bed, causing the 
horses to stumble or their shod hoofs to 
slide. The numerous tracks in the river- 
sand plainly showed that the main body 
of the retreating natives had followed the 
watercourse; and the peculiar smell from 
the small fresh-burnt patches of river 
grass here and there, told that they could 
not be very far away. Camps of small 
parties, all making after the main mob, 
were frequently found ; and the heaps of 
mussel-shells, fish-bones, and remains of 
fresh-water turtle about them, proved that 
it did not take them long to provide a 
liberal supply of food for a midday meal. 
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That they were in dread of cones, Sn 
was evident by the long stages between 
their principal resting-places. The troop- 
ers’ excitement now gave them much the 
air of kangaroo-hounds looking about for 
their game; and one of them, after star- 
ing fixedly ahead of him for some time, 
rode up and reported that he saw a camp- 
smoke in the distance. Blake now called 
a halt, and took the opinion of the troop. 
They were all keen bushmen, and ac- 
— with every artifice of bush war- 
are. 

“Do you all see the smoke, boys?” 
inquired Blake. 

“Yes, sir; good way ovah dere,” an- 
swered the corporal, Howard, a large- 
bodied, active, bloodthirsty-looking man, 
with a long, drooping moustache. John 
followed Blake’s gaze, and shaking his 
head slowly from side to side, in imita- 
tion of the troopers, was thereby enabled 
clearly to discover a faint column of 
smoke rising afar off. They now pro- 
ceeded more cautiously, passing as the 
did some places where, from the fres 
wood-shavings from newly-made nullah- 
nullahs, and recertly-cut holes in trees 
covered with ’possum-hair or owls’ feath- 
ers, they felt assured the tribe had passed 
that morning early. Numbers of crows 
also indicated that the offenders were not 
far ahead, these birds always following in 
the wake of a native camp. 

Blake once more commanded a halt, 
and ordering two of his most intelligent 
boys to strip naked, he sent them ahead 
to scout, their uncovered forage-caps, 
however, being carried in their belts, to 
serve if necessary as a distinction be- 
tween them and the Myalls. 

Pushing rapidly onwards, the spies 
disappeared in the forest, and the troop 
moved slowly after them. In about an 
hour’s time they were met returning, and 
in excited whispers reported that they 
had come in sight of the wild men’s 
camp. They further stated that their 
oe pe had been observed by the watch- 
ul eyes of one of the natives, who, how- 
ever, mistook them in the distance for 
two of his own companions, signalling to 
them with his hand to join him, which 
they, however, managed to avoid; and 
under the pretence of looking for chew- 
gah-bag, they made their 7 into the 
river-bed, and thence back to the troop. 

A rapid description of the situation of 
the camp enabled Blake to make a proper 
disposition of his men in attacking it. 
The Myalls were, it appeared, settled for 
the night in the sandy bed of the river, 
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which there flowed between the rocky 
eminences, densely clothed with scrub. 

First of all dismounting and turning 
out the horses, the troopers stripped 
themselves of everything but their shirts, 
caps, and cartridge-belts. 

Then addressing them shortly, Blake 
rehearsed his plan of attack. Four boys 
were to advance stealthily on each side 
through the scrub and occupy the rocky 
heights. One of the four on each side 
was then to make his way to the river- 
banks, taking the camp in rear. As soon 
as these had effected a junction they were 
to advance, driving, if possible, the un- 
suspecting savages down the river into 
the teeth of Blake and John, who, with 
the two other troopers, were to bear the 
brunt of the shock. 

This arrangement being thoroughly 
understood, the party started on foot, and 
shortly afterwards the faint cooeys and 
shouts told them that the cruel murderers 
were all gathered together and resting 
after the toils of the chase, which, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of the retreat, 
they had not neglected. The thick bushes 
and shrubs growing in the river afforded 
a shelter to the small party who there 
awaited the signal which was to tell them 
that the camp was surrounded and the 
hour of retribution arrived. 

At last it came. Boom-——boom, broke 
upon the still evening air, and in a mo- 
ment the river-gorge resounded with the 
wild war-cries of the men and the terrified 
clamor of the women and children. 

“Look out, West! here they come,” 
shouts Blake, as a dozen black figures, 
with hideous features under their stream- 
ing locks, burst upon them, armed with 
spears and nullah-nullahs. 

Bang — bang, go a couple of carbines, 
and two of them drop on their tracks. 

“ Hu — hu — hu — hu — prerrrrr! — 
hah — hu — hu — hio — prrrrrrr!” yell 
the Myalls, sending two or three volleys’ 
of spears and boomerangs at their unex- 
pected assailants. 

They have as yet had no experience of 
the superiority of the white man’s weap- 
ons, and make a stand for a little, but 
they soon perceive that it is futile. Here 
and there the carbines crack among the 
rocks and bushes, and at last cease. The 
black fellows have succeeded in getting 
away or in hiding themselves in the crev- 
ices of the rocks. Blake and his party 
advance to examine the camp. As they 

‘o along, Howard, the corporal, who has 

istinguished himself particularly, almost 
stumbles over a little, fat, round picka- 
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ninny (child), rolled up in a bundle of 
bark ; and picking it up hastily, he carries 
it along with him. Here area group of 
ugly old black hags on the ground, clam- 
orously yelling, and gashing their heads 
with sharp stones. “It is a pity,” says 
Blake, pointing to them, “that their sex 
prevents their punishment; they are al- 
ways the instigators of any outrage com- 
mitted by the men.” Howard deposits 
the infant in the lap of one of them, ad- 
monishing her to look after it and cease 
her roaring, and makes off to join his 
fellows in pursuit of other male blacks. 
Everywhere are children and gins sitting 
among the bushes, or endeavoring to 
steal away with all they can muster to- 
gether. Ordering a trooper to collect 
them and stand sentry, Blake directs 
John’s attention to a couple of buckets 
and some tin billies, besides axes and 
tomahawks, which have been carried away 
from Lilianfield. One demon-like old 
woman wears a small shawl tied around 
her loins, which John recognizes as hav- 
ing belonged to the overseer’s wife. Their 
own dilly-bags have nothing of value or 
interest in them. Some locks of hair 


rolled up in thin slips of bark, probably 
belonging to a deceased friend; a piece 
or two of crystal for magic purposes; 


two or three bones and some fat, which 
the troopers, who, from their own up- 
bringing, are authorities on such things, 
pronounce human; a primitive-looking 
bone fish-hook or two, and some string, 
made of opossums’ hair, — that is all. 

Shouts of laughter are now heard from 
the rocks on the opposite side of the 
river, and John and Blake make their way 
over to discover the cause. Now and 
then there is an interval of silence, which 
is immediately followed by an uncontrol- 
lable scream of hearty laughter from sev- 
eral voices. 

Just before John and his friend reach 
the spot, two shots are fired in rapid suc- 
cession. and on joining the police, they 
find them standing around the body of a 
native. 

“What were you laughing at, How- 
ard ?”’ demands his officer. 

“Oh, Mahmy! we find this one wild 
fellow lyin’ down gammonin’ dead. I 
know that one not dead. I no see hole 
belongin’ to bullet; and Jack and Turkey 
here” (pointing to two other troopers), 
“ been take a long piece grass, and tickle 
that one along a inside noss, and then 
dead black fellow been ‘ tsee, tsee’ ”’ (imi- 
tating sneezing), “and me an’ altogether 
cawbawn laff. By-and-by that fellow get 
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up an’ want to run away, an’ me been 
chewt him.” 

Blake turned away, muttering, “It’s no 
use saying anything to them, they wouldn’t 
understand it.” A search resulted in the 
discovery of eight dead bodies. Some 
more had probably been wounded, and 
had escaped. 

The slain aboriginals lay in various 
attitudes. Here was one stretched on 
his back, his spears in one hand, and his 
stone tomahawk in the other, the small 
pupil yet gleaming from amid the yellow 
whiteness of the half-closed glassy eye — 
the little hole in his dusky bosom indicat- 
ing the road which his wild spirit had 
taken on leaving its earthly habitation. 
There another on his face, hands and legs 
spread out; a third had rolled to the 
bottom of a ravine, where, still clutching 
his tomahawk, he retained a diabolically 
hideous and truculent expression of coun- 
tenance. 

Allarticles of any value were by Blake’s 
orders collected. 

A large fire having been lighted, the 
spoils of the camp were by its means de- 
stroyed: spears were broken, and stone 
tomahawks gathered and carried away, to 
be thrown into the deepest pool of the 
river. These arrangements having been 


carried out, the party returned to where 
their horses had been turned out, and 
camped for the night. 

With dawn, all hands were once more 
astir, and again the inexorable sub-inspec- 
tor continued his chase, and by dint of 


persevering tracking, and much climbing, 
he succeeded in discovering and again 
surprising the encampment, which had 
been shifted much farther back, in a wild 
and almost inaccessible part of the moun- 
tain range, — explaining to John the great 
necessity there was for convincing the 
natives that it was possible to follow and 
harass them in their most formidable 
strongholds. 

In rushing this camp one of the boys 
was wounded by a spear, which, penetrat- 
ing the thick part of the leg, nearly cut the 
main artery; another received a large 
gash on the thigh from a boomerang: 
and John himself narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of a big black fellow, who 
was shot by Blake. Blucher behaved with 
much pluck, and earned great praise for 
coolness from his companions. Once 
more the camp was sacked, and the spoil 
destroyed, and mounting their horses, the 
avenging band began their homeward 
march, and next evening, about sundown, 
came in sight of Lilianfield. As soon as 
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the buildings were observed, the corporal 
rode up to Blake, saying, “ Please, sir, 
boy want to sing out.” 

“Very well, Howard, they may do so,” 
answered the former. 

Presently arose in concert a tremulous 
cry, gradually increasing in intensity, and 
winding up with fierce whoops. It hada 
horrible, blood-curdling effect, and the 
black horsemen kept it up until their 
arrival — such being the customary an- 
nouncement made by them and their fel- 
lows of having returned covered with the 
blood of the slain. 


XXXII. 
LOVE IN THE BUSH. 


WE must hurry rapidly over the next 
few years of John West’s bush experi- 
ence, which, though years of toil and 
struggle, were marked by few incidents 
that would interest our readers. His 
friend Stone again took wing, and dis- 
posed of Lilianfield to a squatter from Ri- 
verina in New South Wales, who had 
been charmed by the glorious extent of 
downs and plains in the new country. 
The departure of the Stones was a great 
loss to John. Their kindness and society 
had endeared them much to him; and had 
they been of his own blood, he could not 
have loved them better. He was also 
disheartened at the failure of all his at- 
tempts to reopen a correspondence with 
Ruth. He had never received an answer 
to his letter; and although he made 
strenuous exertions through Fitzgerald, 
he could not discover any trace of her 
whereabouts. 

His attention, however, was soon di- 
rected to affairs more immediately press- 
ing. His partner, the elder Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, made up his mind to transform 
John’s station into a sheep-run; and no 
arguments of West could induce him to 
alter his purpose. The cattle were mus- 
tered and sold, and John viewed their 
departure with a full heart. Once more 
came days of lost sheep, of anxious care 
and uncertainty. And his toi] was soon 
turned into trouble. The country upon 
which his hardy cattle had thriven so well 
was not suited to the delicate merino. 
The constantly falling prices in the En- 
glish and Continental wool-markets were 
reducing sheep-owners to the verge of 
despair, and John’s charge and interest 
suffered with those of the rest. When it 
was too late Mr. Fitzgerald became con- 
vinced of the mistake which he had made; 
but it would have involved too heavy a 
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sacrifice now to have repaired the error, 
and John consented to hold on if possi- 
ble, and await better times. 

But it was heartless work. After the 
wet season the long grass sprang up, and 
quickly seeding, caused the sheep to re- 
semble pin-cushions. The sharp needle- 
like seeds stuck all over their bodies, 
injuring the skin, and when piercing to 
the heart, occasioned death. The swampy 
pastures caused foot-rot. In short, there 
was no end to the calamities against 
which he had to contend. The lambing 
seemed to be a farce, which custom alone 
rendered it necessary to observe. The 
bleating of a lamb jarred painfully on 
John’s ears, its plaintive cry too surely 
foreboding the end awaiting it. 

He had parted with the cattle about 
two years, and was in the middle of his 
sheep struggles when the mailman one 
day rode up, bringing him a letter from 
the younger Fitzgerald. Expecting to 
find it as usual relating to station affairs, 
he threw it aside to peruse at leisure, and 
continued the work he had in hand. 
That evening, drawing his correspon- 
dence towards him with a sigh, he tore 
open his friend’s letter first, and com- 
menced to master its details, much after 
the fashion of a boy learning his lesson. 
But his stolidity passed away ; he gradu- 
ally became excited; and eventually, 
passion overcoming his accustomed com- 
posed and self-reliant manner, he started 
up, dashed the letter to the ground, and 
stamping on it furiously, he stormed up 
and down the room, raving out incohe- 
rent threats and wild upbraiding. 

What was the cause of his emotion? 
Simply this. The letter from his friend 
contained the announcement that Mr. 
Cosgrove had returned to Cambaranga, 
and that, in the person of his step- 
daughter, Fitzgerald had discovered Miss 
Bouverie, the lady to whom he had lost 
his heart in Sydney, and whom he was 
— determined, if possible, to make his 
wife. 


To account for John West’s surprise, 
we must ‘now give a brief summary of 
events at Cambaranga and Betyammo 
during the years that he had been strug- 
gling in the new country. 

The old house was again occupied, and 
had assumed a look of cheerfulness 
which it had not worn for many a day. 
Cosgrove himself took little interest in 
anything. He had changed greatly with- 
in the last two years. His figure had lost 
its elasticity, and his voice was no longer 
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cheery and loud ; while his hair had grown 
grey —almost white. His son’s frightful 
crime had given him, with the discovery 
of his other misdemeanors, a shock from 
which he never recovered. Soon after 
Ralf’s flight he had left Cambaranga for 
Melbourne, where he was joined by Ruth. 
She had been staying during his visit to 
Cambaranga with Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, 
relatives of her mother and her own, who 
gladly would have kept her altogether, for 
they were childless, and both were proud 
of their young kinswoman’s beauty and 
accomplishments. 

When the details of the murder first 
became known, Mr. Berkeley instantly 
made preparations for leaving Sydney for 
some time,’ to escape the disagreeable 
scandal to which his relationship with the 
reputed sister of the murderer might give 
birth. 

Ruth was happy with her friends, and 
grew to love them much; but when she 
saw Cosgrove haggard and miserable, 
cursing the fate which had left him a 
childless man, she could not bear to de- 
sert him, —he had always been good to 
her, —and she determined (to her friends’ 
great indignation) to make her home with 
her stepfather. He now began to value 
her companionship. He did not talk to 
her much, but he took pleasure in being 
near her, and would remain for hours 
wrapped in thought while she sat at her 
work or her studies. 

Cambaranga was being managed by a 
superintendent, and Cosgrove and his 
daughter were consequently free to roam 
where they liked. Part of their time was 
spent in Tasmania and part in New Zea- 
land, for Mr. Cosgrove had given up all 
intentions, if he ever had any, of return- 
ing to England; and although he never 
spoke on the subject to Ruth, it seemed 
to her as if he wanted to be near his son, 
should his aid ever be required. The fall 
in wool had compelled him, with many 
others, to return and look after his busi- 
ness himself, and he found that owing to 
the incompetence of his manager he had 
suffered severely in his means. 

In fact, it was a toss-up whether or not 
he could weather through the storm. His 
mind, formerly so clear, had become 
clouded and hazy, and the difficulties out 
of which at one time he would have 
threaded his way with ease, threatened to 
overwhelm him. 

Ruth had not been long at Cambaranga 
when Phoebe Gray, who felt much for the 
lonely girl, rode over to make a call, and 
conceived a strong liking for her. She 
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contrived to excite an equal amount of 
enthusiasm in the breasts of her father 
and mother; and notwithstanding the dis- 
like of the former for Mr. Cosgrove, she 
induced him to drive over with her to 
Cambaranga in order to bring Ruth back 
on a visit. Her stepfather, although de- 
murring at first, yielded eventually to Mr. 
Gray’s representations, that so continual 
a life of solitude would prove injurious to 
her health, and she returned with them to 
Betyammo, where her unaffected gentle 
ways and ladylike manners speedily made 
her the favorite of all. 

Willy Fitzgerald had, since his friend’s 
departure, thought much on what he had 
said in reference to Phabe Gray, and 
during the many opportunities which he 
had of watching her, he was forced to ad- 
mit that she was all John had described 
her to be; but he could not forget the 
face or conversation of his unknown love, 
and were it not for his eminently practical 
nature, he might have been tempted to 
start on an expedition in search of her. 
Time, however, had weakened the impres- 
sion, and of late he had been a more 
frequent visitor at Betyammo, and had 
begun to take much pleasure in the time 
spent there. His visits to all were most 
acceptable, and to none more so than 
demure little Phoebe, whose fluttering 
heart told her the reason why whenever 
she heard his manly voice exchanging 
greetings with her father, or his firm 

uick step on the verandah. Her fancy 
or Ruth amused him much, and he was 
accustomed to tease her about the en- 
thusiasm with which she spoke of her 
new friend. He himself had not as yet 
ridden over to Cambaranga, partly from 
his old detestation of its owner, and partl 
from a delicacy connected with the deced- 
ful career of his son. He had conse- 
quently had no opportunity of seeing 
Ruth. 

It happened one evening that Ruth, who 
was staying for a few days with her new 
friends at Betyammo, was standing in the 
doorway at the back of the picturesque 
old cottage. She leant slightly against 
the sidepost of the door, and mused 
quietly with bent head, as she traced 
lines on the sandy floor with her little 
foot. The setting sun was bathing every- 
thing in a sea of golden mellow light, and 
the heavy bunches of grapes glowed under 
their leafy shade. The calm stillness 
of evening was unbroken, save for the 
murmured cooing notes of the squatter 
pigeons, as they followed each other down 
to their favorite water, and the happy 
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utterances of the bright-winged little par- 
rots, half a dozen of whom had nests far 
down in the hollow trunk of the gnarled 
old monarch of the forest, from whose 
branches the gigantic convolvulus hung 
in richer and more graceful festoons than 
ever. Occasionally the lowing of cattle 
fell faintly upon the ear, and the smell of 
wild flowers became perceptible. Ruth 
was suddenly awakened from her reverie 
by hearing the peculiar warning cry of 
Bessie’s old pet, the native companion, 
who came dancing along with outspread 
wings, uttering a anotied coo’oorrrrrooor, 
coo’oorrrrrooor. On looking up hastily 
she became aware of the presence of a 
gentleman who had dismounted from his 
horse, and who was gazing eagerly upon 
her with an earnest, wondering expression. 

“Good God, Miss Bouverie!” he said, 
“when did you come here?” 

For a moment she started. She re- 
membered having seen a face somewhere 
like the one ter, be her, but she could 
not recall where. It was a pleasant but a 
faint memory, yet she failed to recollect 
the circumstances. “I came here to-day 
from Cambaranga,” she replied; “but 
who are you?” 

“From Cambaranga!” uttered Fitzger- 
ald — for it was he —still more perplexed 
and somewhat piqued at not being rec- 
ognized. “Is it possible, Miss Bouverie, 
that you do not remember me at Mrs. 
Berkeley’s in Sydney?” 

She smiled; she knew him now, — his 
voice had been recalling him. It was her 
turn now to be surprised and glad, for 
she had liked the young man whose visit 
had been driven out of her memory by 
subsequent painful events. One other 
explanation, which Fitzgerald scarcely 
needed, unravelled the whole story. 
Ruth’s father’s name was Bouverie, and 
in consequence, the misapprehension had 
arisen which had mystified him. 

The sun of nature was sinking to rest 
amid its opal and golden glories; but 
Fitzgerald’s sun had appeared, and blazed 
with a splendor and brilliancy only the 
more intense for the long night of dark- 
ness which had preceded it. While he 
gazed on Ruth’s beautiful animated fea- 
tures, as she spoke of her childhood’s 
days and of the grateful affection with 
which she had ever treasured up the kind- 
ness he had shown to her when a little 
bereaved orphan, Willy Fitzgerald felt 
intoxicated with love. The dark shaded 
eyes glistened with a moisture which 
deepened their soft earnestness, and the 
innocent, childlike lips trembled as they 
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returned the thanks of the maiden for 
service rendered to the child. 

Pheebe coming out of the house at this 
moment, curious to know what could have 
loosened the strings of Ruth’s quiet 
tongue, took in the situation at a glance, 
and a bitter pang filled her straightfor- 
ward, honest little heart. She little 
— how deeply Ruth’s memory had 

een graven on Fitzgerald’s heart; but 
she had heard John West, a day or two 
before his departure, make a laughing 
allusion to some Sydney lady, whose 
beauty had exercised a magic influence 
over him, and she had ever since cher- 
ished a secret desire to know more of 
her. She knew now. Unconsciously 
she began to hate her friend. A tearing, 
burning, horrible feeling took possession 
of her breast, which was not lessened 
when the squatter, after greeting her 
kindly, turned once more to Ruth with an 
evident admiration which betrayed too 
truly how he hung upon every word her 
lips uttered. Poor Phoebe struggled hard 
to suppress the anger which had taken 
possession of her. 

During the evening meal, instances of 
blind adoration were multiplied before 
Pheebe’s understanding eyes, and what 
appeared to her father and mother as only 


the natural interest in a pretty girl whom 
he had known as a child, bore a very dif- 


ferent significance to her. She passed a 
miserable evening, and when she retired 
to her room she struggled for hours in 
prayer against the horrible feelings which 
she was amazed to find deep-rooted in 
herbreast. She slept but little that night, 
and awoke next morning to endure a fresh 
series of mortifications and unintentional 
slights, which lacerated her wounded 
spirit. And yet in honesty she could 
not charge Ruth with behavior unbecom- 
ing her self-respect. She made no ad- 
vances unworthy of maidenly modesty, 
and adopted none of the little artifices or 
tactics calculated to excite a lover’s ad- 
miration. Her manner, after the first 
moments of surprise had passed away, 
returned to its accustomed quiet and re- 
pose. Unconscious of the admiration 
she excited she could not have been; but 
whether it was that she was accustomed 
to the effects of her own beauty, or that 
she valued not the conquest she had 
made, Ruth sought not to improve her 
triumph. Phcebe observed all this, and 
still found it a hard matter not to detest 
one whose very indifference was prized 
by the man she herself best loved in the 
world. 
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Phoebe herself seemed to have faded 
out of Fitzgerald’s memory, for during 
the two days that he spent at Betyammo 
he was seldom absent from Ruth’s side. 
Inspired by her presence, he became bril- 
liant, sometimes even witty; his bearing 
grew more erect, and his gallantry more 
marked. It was with difficulty that Phoebe 
restrained herself from allowing the state 
of her soul to become apparent. These 
were hours of the acutest agony; but 
after much fierce wrestling with herself, 
she subdued the wild torment, and 
schooled herself to bear her lot in silence 
at least. It was, however, unavailing. 
Ruth soon discovered a difference in her, 
and for some little time was at a loss to 
guess its cause. Phcebe’s eyes occasion- 
ally bore traces of weeping, and the calm, 
well-regulated mind betrayed signs of an 
unaccustomed agitation. 

A few evenings after the owner of Un- 
gahrun left Betyammo, the Gray family 
had separated to retire for the night, and 
Ruth, who had sought her own room, felt 
impelled to seek out Phoebe, and if pos- 
sible discover the cause of her unhappi- 
ness. Entering the little bright chamber, 
so neat and trim, and suggestive of maid- 
enly purity, she saw Phoebe kneeling by 
the side of the little white-curtained bed, 
her head buried in her hands. Her 
knock had not been heard, and she could 
plainly distinguish the sobs of the kneel- 
ing girl, as she poured out supplications 
for aid and guidance. 

Ruth’s first impulse was to return as 
quickly as she had advanced; but yield- 
ing to second thoughts, she moved for- 
ward, and, sinking beside her friend, she 
stole her arm around her waist silently, 
offering up her own requests for the di. 
rection and assistance of the suppliant. 
Together they knelt for some time in 
silence; then rising, Ruth led the agi- 
tated girl to a seat, and sitting down be- 
side her, commenced, without exactly 
knowing why, to tell the story of her own 
griefs and sorrows. She became aware, 
as the history advanced, of an increased 
interest on the part of Phoebe when she 
spoke of John’s kindness and the affec- 
tion she had entertained for him, and in- 
tuitively she began to suspect the origin 
of her friend’s distress. Delicately she 
enlarged upon her own feelings, and gave 
utterance to hopes and thoughts which 
till then had never shaped themselves in 
words; and she felt, as Phoebe drew 
closer to her, and laid her sobbing head 
trustfully upon her shoulder, that she had 
been enabled to administer a degree of 
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consolation which acted in some measure 
as a healing balm to the stricken girl. 

After this evening they became firmer 
friends than ever, but a tacit understand- 
ing forbore further approach to the deli- 
cate topic. Fitzgerald was a constant 
visitor, but his devotion awakened no 
response in Ruth’s breast. She endeav- 
ored to time her visits to Betyammo when 
business was most likely to keep her 
adorer at home; so that, if possible, 
Phoebe should be spared the sight of 
what could not be otherwise than painful 
to her. 

Fitzgerald himself was at a loss to ac- 
count for Ruth’s behavior. He knew that 
she was intelligent, and gifted beyond the 
average, but her brightest moods were 
reserved for others ; and exert himself to 
please her as he might, he was unable to 
obtain the smallest encouragement. In- 
deed he could not help suspecting some- 
times a desire on her part to avoid his 
notice; but he had been so general a 
favorite, and so much sought after, that 
he never for a moment contemplated re- 
jection. 

Stone’s search for a home had termi- 
nated in the purchase of a very fine free- 
hold property of over seven thousand 
acres in extent, about one hundred miles 


distant from Brisbane, and contiguous to 


a growing country town. He and Bessie 
established themselves here, surrounded 
by pleasant neighbors ; and the ex-pioneer 
devoted his time to the fattening of store 
cattle purchased from stations at some 
distance up-country, combined with the 
formation of a pure-bred herd of short- 
horn cattle,—in which pursuit he took 
much interest, and which promised him a 
most profitable return on the money in- 
vested in it. 

A visit from Bessie assisted greatly in 
keeping matters straight, and a few whis- 
pered words of encouragement in Ruth’s 
ear were a sufficient reward for her self- 
control. The latter had feared lest the 
stigma attached to the crime committed 
by her stepfather’s son might have in- 
cluded her within its withering shade, and 
she felt that, without further evil, enough 
had befallen John through his connection 
with Mr. Cosgrove. On this account she 
had refrained from answering his last 
letter, which, notwithstanding, she prized 
as one of her greatest treasures ; and it 
pained her to think that he might ascribe 
to disinclination and ingratitude a reti- 
cence which resulted from a desire for his 
welfare. But John West had no such 
ideas; and at the moment when Fitzger- 
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ald’s letter had roused all the latent pas- 
sion within him, he loved her with an 
intensity which surprised himself. It was 
a strange, faithful love — imaginative in- 
deed, but not the less pure and sincere. 
Seeing few of the opposite sex, his mind 
ever reverted to the one bright type of it 
which had captivated his boyish fancy. 
His dreams revealed the child-maiden 
tripping along, books in hand, as he first 
saw her—or issuing from her room to 
say once more that sweet good-bye, the 
memory of which had cheered many a 
lonely hour. Strong, practical man that 
he was, that one shadow grew to his in- 
most soul. The realizing of his dreams 
one day was his greatest incentive to 
struggle through his hard life. Lying 
down or rising up, his most secret and 
cherished thoughts were of Ruth. It was 
therefore that he rejoiced in his early 
successes; they brought him nearer to 
her: on her account he fretted over his 
disasters; they removed from him his 
hope. 

Days elapsed after the receipt of the 
news which had affected his peace of 
mind so violently, before he recovered 
any degree of serenity. In vain he ar- 
ued with himself; in vain he compared 
is prospects with those of his more for- 
tunate friend. The latter was everything 
she could desire. What had he himself 
to offer? Even supposing that her love 
still remained his —and he laughed bit- 
terly as the thought struck him — what 
would he do with her? He had no home 
to offer; and were he indeed to obtain a 
situation as. manager of a station (a very 
remote contingency at this time, when 
the fiiin of hundreds filled each journal 
with advertisements from well-known and 
capable men, clamorous for employment), 
what kind of home would it be to her, 
brought up in luxury, and accustomed to 
refinement? Howcould she, tender and in- 
experienced, encounter the coarse, every- 
day realities of hard practical life, which 
were the portion of an underpaid and 
overworked superintendent’s wife? He 
might at any moment be thrown out of his 
situation at the caprice of some arrogant, 
self-made, vulgar rich man; and Ruth’s 
delicate susceptibilities might be shocked 
at having perforce to mingle with coarser 
and baser natures. No; it was all a 
folly. He was mad to think of her at all. 
He was worse than mad to feel as he did 
towards the friend who had shown him 
kindness of the most disinterested kind. 
What a dogin the manger would he be to 
stand between her and that comfort which 
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goes so great a way in promoting the hap- 
piness of married life ! 

With these feelings he turned once 
more desperately to work, and strove, by 
the violence of his exertions, to blunt the 
sharpness of his reflections; but little 
satisfaction could be derived from the 
contest in which he was engaged. It 
seemed as if the very forces of nature 
were arrayed against him ; for the season 

roved one of the driest which it had been 

is fate to witness. A scorching heat 
withered up all green feed, bringing num- 
berless miseries in its train. The wretch- 
ed condition of the sheep betrayed their 
unhappy state, and their fast-decreasing 
numbers were only too sure an index of 
the utter unfitness of the country on which 
they depastured. Scarcely three-fourths 
remained of the original number which 
had been delivered to John. Vast bush- 
fires sprang up in all directions, devour- 
ing the dry, tinder-like grass, and filling 
the air with a smoky haze. The water- 
holes dried one by one. In some there 
remained a small quantity of thick, green, 
watery slime, encircled by tenacious fath- 
omless mud, out of which the weakened 
limbs of the animals who were attracted 
by the smell of the precious liquid, failed 
to draw their water-swollen bodies; and 
around most of these water-traps (for they 
were nothing else) lay embedded help- 
lessly a ring of slowly perishing, despair- 
ing-eyed creatures, famishing with hunger 
and dying with thirst under a blazing 
sun. 

Sheep were lost daily, and wandered 
about at their will, all the efforts of the 
worn-out shepherds failing to keep them 
together; and indeed, in most instances, 
it was as a great personal favor to John 
himself that the men remained with him 
during the fearful drought. Lean, dis- 
ease-stricken native dogs dragged their 
mangy bodies along beside gaunt, totter- 
ing kangaroos, without strength or cour~ 
age to assail them, and dead wallabies 
and other animals lay about everywhere. 

What misery it was! Exertions were 
fruitless to alleviate suffering or prevent 
loss, and John felt his heart hardening; 
his soul began to rebel, and bitterness to 
flow from that inward fount from which 
had welled a spring of love to all. 

He had returned to his hut after an un- 
usually fatiguing day of useless labor. 
He ate his lonely meal of salt junk and 
damper, and lighting his pipe, he paced 
up and down in front of his solitar 
abode. It was one of those beautiful, 
moonlit nights, which were without 
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beauty to the owners of the parched 
waterless pieces of territory, on which 
they could behold their stocks dying with 
out being able to assist them in the slight- 
est. The heaven was without a single 
cloud. The sweet influences of Pleiades 
had no power to modify the sufferings on 
earth, and the red Aldebaran looked piti- 
lessly with an eye of fire upon a fiery 
world. All around, the horizon glared 
with the reflected glow of huge conflagra- 
tions. As he strode up and down in his 
bitterness of soul, he realized more 
acutely the great weight of the burden 
which bowed him down. Descending 
from the branches of an iron-bark tree 
beside him, a beautiful little mangaroo * 
floated downwards on outstretched wings 
to the foot of a tall sapling at a little dis- 
tance away, and nimbly ascending it was 
followed by his mate, who, quickly imi- 
tating the example set her, perched her- 
self on a branch adjoining. There they 
chattered and played, frolicking among 
the branches, through which the white 
moon shone with cold, hard loveliness. 
As John watched their merry gambols, 
some sympathetic chord of his nature was 
touched. How gladsome and joyous they 
looked! They were content with their 
humble lot. Some degree of their happi- 
ness radiated into his own heart, and “ he 
blessed them unawares.” A feeling of 
hope sprang up in his soul, and his fast- 
waning faith and trust in the good provi- 
dence of God struck a deeper root and 
found aricher soil. He went about his 
cheerless work with a renewed strength ; 
and shortly afterwards, to his great joy, a 
change in the weather brought back with 
it a cessation from his hardest toil. 

Not very long after the drought had 
passed away, John received a letter from 
young Fitzgerald, enclosing one from his 
father, which intimated that arrangements 
had been made for selling the run for 
what it would bring by auction. The let- 
ter went on to state that, as the specula- 
tion had proved disastrous to all con- 
cerned, and as John had lost the capital 
which he had invested in it, he was 
authorized to draw the sum of £300 as 
some compensation for the exertions he 
had made when in charge. 

The younger Fitzgerald’s letter merely 
congratulated his friend on having ended 
his roy and apparently taking it for 
granted that he would make his way 
straight to Ungahrun, concluded by say- 


* A description of the small flying squirrel, with exe 
quisitely fine fur. 
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ing that they would there talk over his 
future plans. These Fitzgerald had al- 
ready arranged in his own mind. John 
was to manage Ungahrun at a liberal 
salary, which would be some indemnifica- 
tion for what he had already gone through; 
while he himself would marry Ruth, and 
with her visit the much-talked-of Europe. 

The sale was concluded; John had 
ote delivery; and he and his faithful 

lucher, now almost out of his senses 
with joy at the thought of returning to 
his tribe, were on their way down to 
Ungahrun. The undertaking of the jour- 
ney had been a subject of much inward 
conflict with John. He told himself how 
much better it would be to keep away, 
and never look upon Ruth again; but 
with curious inconsistency he brought 
forward stronger arguments, which proved 
how ungrateful he would appear to his 
other friends should he not return amongst 
them, if only for a short visit; and at last 
he started with an uneasy conscience. 

Many a well-known spot he remembered 
as he travelled along. Here he had 
camped with his cattle during the rain. 
Into these lagoons they rushed when 
parched with thirst. This is the identical 

ully into which he and his horse fell 
Sealtens during the stampede of his cat- 
tle. Now he is on the Cambaranga run. 
He is strong still in his resolution to 
keep from temptation, but one look at the 
homestead and the house she lives in he 
must have, if it cost him his life. 

They come to a spot where a short cut 
strikes off for Ungahrun, and sending 
Blucher with the pack-horses along it, 
John keeps towards his own early home. 
He experiences somewhat of the feeling 
which may torture a condemned spirit 
roaming in the vicinity of Paradise. 

As he rides through the thick wattles 
which line the road, he meets a man with 
a pack-horse. It is the station ration-car- 
rier. John has too often performed the 
same work not to know his appearance. 
A few hasty questions are answered ina 
manner which relieve and yet disappoint 
him. Mr. Cosgrove is at home, but his 
daughter is not. She is staying at Bety- 
ammo, and the man does not know when 
she will return. 

John rides on with less interest and a 
slight attack of his old gnawing pain. 
Fitzgerald is doubtless at Betyammo. 
Now he is in view of the well-known 
head-station. There is the well-remem- 
bered wool-shed. It seems only yesterday 
since he and Stone visited it for the first 
time. There lies the garden, and the lit- 
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tle creek which joins its waters with the 
main stream. Can so many years have 
flown by since his eyes first rested on 
the scene? Yonder is Ruth’s mother’s 
grave,—she must often go there. He 
will for once kneel where she has knelt, 
and then he will depart. He will risk his 
peace of mind no further. Quietly he 
crosses over to the spot which his mem- 
ory inseparably connects with her he 
loves. It is much the same as when he 
left it. The railing and headstone which 
Fitzgerald had put up about her mother’s 
grave are still there, but there is a look of 
trim neatness about it which shows that 
loving hands have been lately at work. 
How rapidly his heart is beating! His 
boyhood’s memories flow over him. He 
remembers how fervently his own father 
strove to ward from him the ills of life, 
and as he kneels under the great curra- 
jong-tree his mind becomes absorbed in 
the past. 


Fitzgerald had in vain sought an oppor- 
tunity to converse with Ruth in private, 
for with an amount of clever tact and 
skilful manceuvring which astonished her- 
self, she had hitherto managed to evade 
and put off the scene which she felt 
was inevitable. She liked the Ungahrun 
squatter much as a friend, and the 
thought of the pain which she knew was 
in store for him distressed her greatly. 
Day by day she felt that the approach of 
the dreaded hour was drawing nearer, 
and that the crisis was alone postponed 
by herself. 

She had one day taken advantage of a 
rumored absence of Fitzgerald from home 
to canter over and visit her Betyammo 
friends, when to her surprise she found 
her lover there before her. He had 
turned up in some unaccountable way, as 
he often did about that time. Strange 
coincidences seemed to multiply them- 
selves in connection with him. This time, 
his face wore a look of resolution, and his 
general air gave so much evidence of de- 
termination, that Ruth trembled. She 
felt sure the time for an explanation had 
come. Still she struggled to delay it. 
Insisting that her stepfather could not 
spare her, she announced her intention 
next morning of returning to Cambaranga; 
and waylaying Mr. Gray privately, she 
begged that he would accompany her 
back. It was, however, no use. Fitzger- 
ald saddled his horse, deaf to all hints, 
and joined the party. Ruth resolutely 
kept by Mr. Gray’s bridle-rein most of 
the way, and it was not until within a 
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short distance from the station that the 
casual encounter of an intimate and lo- 
quacious friend of the old squatter’s gave 
Fitzgerald the opportunity he sought for. 
In a few straightforward and manly words 
he said all he had to say; and earnestly 
he made offer of his love, and promised 
to shield and guard her, as his heart’s 
most sacred treasure, through life. His 
utterance had been so rapid that Ruth. 
whose tears fell fast, was quite unable to 
stem its torrent. She shook her head, 
and was endeavoring to decline the offer 
as gently as she could, when the loud 
greeting whinny of a horse startled them 
both. It stood tied up to a sapling near 
her mother’s grave, and the sound had 
the effect of causing its owner to rise 
hastily from where he had been kneeling 
and gaze at the newcomer. 

He stood bareheaded —a tall, muscu- 
lar, well-built figure, in rough bush-attire, 
his auburn beard and hair powdered with 
the dust of travel, gazing at them with a 
frightened stare on his ale aquiline 
features. 

“John West!” cried Fitzgerald, in de- 
lighted surprise. 

Darkly red flushed the weather-beaten 
face, a tempest of rage for an instant 
seemed to pass over the strongly-marked 
countenance, but only for a moment. 
The next minute he had sprung on his 
horse and was galloping away, excitedly 
waving his hands. Whither? —he knew 
and cared not. 

Ruth’s tears had stopped with the sur- 
prise, but now they welled faster than 
ever; and Fitzgerald’s surprise at his 
friend’s strange conduct but increased 
their flow. Attributing her emotion to 
the same cause which had first occasioned 
it, Fitzgerald would have renewed his 
suit, but was excitedly, almost passion- 
ately, interrupted by Ruth, who incohe- 
rently begged him to desist ; and on reach- 
ing the head-station she hurried to her 
chamber, in which she shut herself up, 
resolutely refusing to see any one, not 
excepting her stepfather and old Mr. 
Gray, who feared that she had been at- 
tacked by a sudden indisposition. 

Fitzgerald wandered about in a maze 
of astonishment, at one time canvassing 
his friend’s behavior, and next moment 
that of his mistress. 

Night, however, brought counsel, and 
in the morning Ruth met him with a calm 
face; and while stating her appreciation 
of the proposal he had made to her, and 
her own deep sense of his private worth, 
firmly declined accepting it, causing that 
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gentleman’s visage to assume an expres- 
sion of more puzzled amazement than it 
had ever worn before. In vain he would 


have expostulated. Mildly, but decidedly, 
she put an end to further entreaties by 
informing him that to her the subject was 
of so painful a nature that its further dis- 
cussion could only wound without chang- 


ing her feelings. 

n desperation Fitzgerald applied for 
advice, first to Mr. Gray, and then to Mr. 
Cosgrove, the latter appeal to him a most 
distasteful proceeding. 

Both shrugged their shoulders help- 
lessly, and Fitzgerald rode home by him- 
self that afternoon, a very much sadder 
man than when he left it, vainly seeking 
some explanation of so bewildering a state 
of things. 


From Temple Bar. 
LETTERS TO AND FROM HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. 


WHEN Andersen died in 1875, it was 
found that he had left to his sole legatee, 
his oldest friend, Edward Collin, a vast 
and disorganized mass of papers of every 
kind. They consisted of letters, news- 
paper cuttings, reviews, play-bills, pamph- 
lets, every conceivable species of written 
or printed matter. These collections 
were stored away in as many chests and 
trunks as those which the peripatetic De 
Quincey left behind him as he journeyed 
from lodging to lodging, but with this 
difference, that while De Quincey aban- 
doned his treasures to the mercy of 
landladies, Andersen dragged his ever- 
increasing and Atlantean Toad jealously 
about with him wherever he went. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he ever and 
anon bethought him of this heap of mate- 
rial, the earliest fragments of which dated 
as far back as his childhood, and he made 
repeated efforts to put it into working 
order himself. But no sooner did he 
plunge into one of the vast and musty 
chests, than he evoked so many ghosts of 
his past life, so many fascinating and be- 
wildering memories, that he was fain to 
read scrap after scrap, letter after letter, 
with the tears gathering to his eyes; and 
when he was called away to other matters, 
the task lay as unattempted as ever. 
Once or twice he did seriously set himself 
to prepare the papers for his future biog- 
rapher, but in each case the pressure of 
poetic inspiration, which was never long 
separated from him, forced him on its 
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return to quit these labors for the more 
obvious duty of authorship. Hence, when 
Herr Collin came into possession of the 
MSS., and became desirous of using them, 
he found himself quite unable to cope 
alone with such a distracting mass. He 
called to his assistance two men of letters, 
intimate friends of the deceased, Herr C. 
S. A. Bille, and the young companion of 
Andersen’s later travels, Herr Nikolaj 
Bégh. But the three gentlemen soon 
found that they had no light labor before 
them. It was a peculiarity of Andersen 
to preserve every scrap of paper with 
something like the superstition of an 
Oriental, who will not destroy any frag- 
ment lest it should happen to contain the 
name of Allah. Even when the commu- 
nication was one personally distressing or 
humiliating to him, Andersen scrupled to 
destroy it, and it was eventually hidden 
in the great common heap. But if the 
mass of papers so bequeathed was a 
tedious one to overhaul, it certainly gave 
opportunities for the compilation of an 
admirable biography of the poet. Such 
advantages, probably, no biographer has 
ever had before, for although many emi- 
nent persons have collected coetiouien of 


their own life as exact, or almost as exact, 
as these of Andersen’s, yet no one but 


he, and perhaps Rousseau, have had the 
naiveté or the candor to preserve the dark 
with the bright, the ignominious incidents 
of their career no less truthfully than the 
honorable. In the pure and beautiful 
career of Andersen, to be sure, there was 
nothing to conceal except a few innocent 
gaucheries, a few amusing outbursts of 
temper and wounded vanity. As a first 
step towards the production of that ex- 
haustive biography that we may sooner 
or later expect, Messrs. Bille and Bégh 
have selected what seemed to them most 
important and characteristic from the 
bulk of the correspondence. In 1877 
they published the letters written to An- 
dersen (“ Breve til Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” Reitzel, Copenhagen), and in 1878 
they supplemented this by two thick vol- 
umes of letters from Andersen (“ Breve 
fra Hans Christian Andersen,” Reitzel, 
Copenhagen). These collections deserve 
to be known outside the narrow circle of 
Danish readers, and we propose to give 
some extracts from them in the following 
pages. 

Among the letters written to the poet, 
those addressed to him by his mother are 
of especial interest. They throw quite a 
new light upon her character. In later 
life Andersen was accustomed a little to 
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depreciate his mother. The poetic tem- 
perament and early death of his father 
threw a sort of romantic halo around An- 
dersen’s memory of him, while the coarse 
ways and rough, uneducated exterior of 
his mother, wounded somewhat his vanity 
and susceptibility. In his own account of 
his childhood, he, quite unconsciously, 
contrives to give us the impression that 
his mother was dull and shrewish. We 
are not attracted to her by his account of 
her. But in these letters she comes out 
in a new light. It must be recollected 
that she never learned to write, and that 
she dictated all her letters to one of those 
amanuenses who get a scanty livelihood 
by writing for the poor. Unfortunately 
none of her very earliest letters seem to 
have been preserved: the earliest is dated 
1822, when her son was seventeen, and 
had already been some time in Copen- 
hagen. 
Odense, 12th December, 1822. 

MY DEAR, GOOD SoN—I thank you very 
much for your affectionate letter of Saturday ; 
I don’t know the date. But I am happy to 
see that you remember what year it is: and 
you write it plain enough for a half-blind per- 
son to see without spectacles. You reproach 
me about various things in your letter, that 
you cannot properly understand me, and you 
think that I complain of this and the other 
that I ought not, and I can’t say that you 
are quite wrong about that; for the people 
that hitherto have written for me have not 
always quite understood me, and so have often 
written after their own devices what I in my 
simplicity have taken to be very good and 
reasonable, and so in my ignorance I have 
blamed my son, which I ought not to have 
done. No, son, I have nothing to reproach 
you with, and my highest and best wish is that 
God may lead you on the way you are now 
treading, and give you strength, happiness, 
hope and courage to pursue it totheend... 
You are now a beginner ; that you will be in- 
dustrious and deserve the kindness of your 
protectors, I do not doubt ; but I will beg you 
this : do not lose your way in this great gulf of 
learning, but use your time sensibly, and think 
each thing out well for itself, and do not gallop 
before you can walk—that is my motherly 
counsel to you; and when you have learned 
some one thing thoroughly, then it will be time 
enough to talk big about doing honor to litera- 
ture and adorning public taste. You will feel 
this yourself, my son; if not now, in time you 
will . . . From your great patrons I have no 
message to send you; for I have not spoken 
with one of them, nor has Mr. Schou written 
any letter for me, as you suppose. Those 
grand gentlemen I am not going to visit ; they 
may be good people enough in their way, but 
a poor women like me, everybody knows, is 
just sent away with a good-natured smile. My 
good Christian, learn to know men, and do not 
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be so proud of your own little I, for it is not 
yet of muclt importance ; but learn to be grate- 
ful and humble, and then everything will go 
well with you in the world. 


This was good sense and good coun- 
sel; and it is noticeable that the shrewd 
old woman had already put her finger on 
her son’s one grave fault, his inordinate 
vanity, and pride in what she calls his 
“own little I.” She showed no less per- 
spicacity in writing directly that she 
heard of Collin’s kindness to her son: 
“ You need now have no more anxiety for 
the present or the future, for he is a man 
who can and will do great things for you.” 
One more extract will show the condition 
of the home at Odense, when Andersen 
was just beginning to be an author at 
Copenhagen. His mother writes : — 


T have written to you by young Lohmann, 
and I cannot understand why you have not 
answered for so long. I am very much grieved 
about it, and almost think illness must be the 
cause of your forgetfulness, and it is very 
wrong of you indeed to wound my tender, feel- 
ing, motherly heart with your long silence, for 
you know that I, if you will only think it over, 
never have denied you anything, however diffi- 
cult it has been for me to procure it. And in 
those days you could be easily pleased, for you 
were contented with a few potatoes ... Your 
“Ghost at Palnatoke’s Grave,” a tale, and 
“ Alfsol,” a tragedy, I have asked for at Hem- 
frel’s shop, aa wanted to borrow it, but he 
refused it to me, as it was so costly, namely 
eight marks, which I could not afford to pay 
for it; but possibly you, as the author, could 
perhaps get a copy. If so, I should be very 
grateful to you. 


As late as 1833, when Andersen was 
twenty-eight, and a tolerably successful 
author, his mother’s letters reveal a curi- 
ous thoughtlessness on his part. She 
says :— 

You write, good Christian, that I must let 
you know if I have not been yet to see the 
comedy ; but how could Idoso? For without | 
paying I could not go, and to give money to 
go I cannot possibly do, as a poor woman, for 
every farthing I get has to be spent on the 
necessaries of life and not on its enjoyments. 
I hear every now and then that your books are 
praised in the newspapers, which delights me. 

That last Christmas you amused yourself so 
much, and received so many presents, cannot 
but please me too. As for myself, under the 
circumstances I am pretty well, thank God; I 
go now every day to Miss Lohmann’s, where 

am very comfortable ; but I receive no money, 
but a little clothing, what can be spared, and 
now and then I get some washing todo. Dear 
Christian, as the market is now open, and I 
am extremely in want of a pair of shoes and a 
petticoat, that I may go decently to the Lord’s 
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table, I beg you, if possible, before the market 
closes to send mea little, and if possible rather 
more than usual, that I may buy myself a pair 
of shoes and a petticoat, for I need them very 
much ... I have made a nice jacket out of 
the coat you sent me, so that now I hope to 
keep the cold out a little better. 


A few weeks after this querulous letter 
reached him, Andersen started on his 
three years’ tour in Europe, a journey 
which was to be absolutely critical in the 
history of his development. Although he 
was in his twenty-ninth year, he was still 
so inexperienced and childlike, that his 
friends stuffed the pockets of the ship’s 
captain with letters to be delivered to him 
piecemeal upon the voyage. Here is one 
of these notes, dictated by a rare delicacy 
of sympathy : — 

DEAR FRIEND—I suddenly got the idea 
that it might please you to receive a letter from 
me before you reached Hamburg, and when 
you could not expect to get a letter. What 
have I to write to you about? Ncthing! In 
this moment I cannot collect my thoughts; 
believe me, I am deeply dejected at your going 
away; I shall miss you dreadfully. I shall 
miss not seeing you as usual come jumping up 
to my room to chat with me, especially on 
Thursday I shall miss you from your place at 
dinner; yes, I know it, your feeling of loss 
must be greater still, because you are alone; 
but as truly as it is a consolation to know that 
there are friends at home thinking about one, 
so truly you have this consolation, for we are 
all constantly and lovingly remembering you. 
Good-bye, my dear, dear friend! God grant 
that we may see one another again, happy and 
merry, in two years’ time. Your 

E. COLLIN. 

Turning to the other collection, that of 
letters from Andersen, we find one of the 
same period which forms an extraordi- 
nary commentary upon his condition of 
mind and temperament. The first poeti- 
cal result of his exile was the composition 
of “Agnete; or, the Merman,” a poem 
which he wrote at Le Loch, a village in 
the Jura. He sent this work, which was 
in some respects an advance upon his 
previous works, but still very jejune in 
style, home to Copenhagen to be pub- 
lished, and it did not enjoy any success. 
When he commenced the following letter 
to his friend, Miss Henriette Wulff, he 
was not aware of this latter fact. In his 
biography he gives some account of the 
frensy of depression into which his tem- 
porary failure plunged him, but he had 
forgotten how very angry he really was. 

Rome, New Year’s Eve, 11 P.M., 1833- 


MY FAITHFUL SISTER JETTE— This is the 
last evening of the year and my thoughts are 
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all with you! I have torn myself away from 
my countrymen, of whom I always have 
enough, and I am in my little room, dreaming 
that I am with you: for at home it is winter, 
eternal winter, and I will not fancy myself 
there. This evening I ought to have dined 
with my countrymen; but I got away, went 
into the Church of the Jesuits, that blazed with 
lights ; the Te Deum pealed from three organs, 
each in a corner of the church; the voices an- 
swered one another; it was a sea of melody 
that roared above me. The crowd knelt down 
and my heart knelt with them, for I was mar- 
vellously moved. How much this departing 
year has brought me! At its beginning it let 
me dream a passion that never will be satisfied 
for me. He who is neither handsome nor rich 
never wins a woman’s heart. It let me fly out 
into the wild world to see the great crater, 
Paris, where the vine of freedom grows; let 
me cast a look at earnest Switzerland, and the 
bright blossoming Italy, where the gods stand 
chilled to stone, but as beautiful as when they 
were alive — where everything is more beauti- 
ful than Mignon has sung it for us. Oh, how 
happy I should be if I had you here! I would 
give a year of my life for it! Here is sum- 
mer, eternal summer! The laurel-trees are 
green, the oranges glow, and new flowers shed 
their perfume through the leaves ; at home lies 
the snow, at home hangs the fog, and human 
beings are so cold, so clever! ... Do not 
misunderstand me; I love my friends, I hang 
upon my dear ones with my life and soul; 
even here in Paradise I should die if I knew I 
should never see them again; but I shudder 
to think of the eternal winter and the eternal 
twaddle which now will press upon me doubly, 
as I shall no longer feel myself at home among 
them... Alas! it is certain that this is the 
last and only New Year’s Eve that I shall ever 
spend on this side the Apennines ; yet, God be 
thanked that I have been here once. I shall 
miss it; but my heart is used to missing, and 
perhaps I shall sing the sweeter for the loss. 
... Sleep weil, and thank you for all the 
good consolation and sisterly thought you have 
given me in the past year. God reward you 
for it. 
Postscript (eight days later). 

A letter from home has utterly dejected me, 
but now I have tolerably well recovered my 
equilibrium. They tell me about the critique 
in the Monthly Magazine ; they have sent me 
every bitter ‘utterance of the press; I know 
how “ Agnete” is condemned — “it is a medi- 
ocre production” — “smeared together” — 
“desperately misshapen ””—“ it would be a 
kindness if my friends had kept it back!” All 
seem to be enemies to my muse at home. All 
isover! But now I have drunk off the poison, 
which my /rends hold out tome! It is won- 
derful, within so few days to hear that my 
mother is dead, my honor lost, my hopes false 
bubbles; my self-confidence, all the heart for 
fighting and working, is killed in me —I am 
dull to everything, there is now nothing more 
tolose. In old days I could weep for a lesser 





pain, now I am quite wonderfully strong, and 
yet, you say, I grieve you with my sorrow. 
No, no, let us talk of Italy, glorious Italy, 
which I now soon must leave. In September 
you are sure to see me; you will find a brother 
In me; never shall I plague you again as I 
used to do; in thought we will fly together 
over the Apennines, away from the fogs, and 
the clever, reasonable human beings whom I 
despise. O dear, dear Jette, what it is to be 
poor: I have lost my faith in myself and in 
mankind! very single friend, every one— 
and so it must be the truth they tell me — de- 
clares “ Agnete,” and everything that I have 
written, to be mediocre. You do not know 
what ana how they have told me this! But 
away, away from all that! I am still in Italy, 
At home there are waiting for me months and 
years enough of sorrow. 

Thorwaldsen shows me great kindness, and 
so do my countrymen here ; but I am longing 
to get away; it does me harm to associate 
with so many Danes, and so in a few weeks I 
shall go off to Naples, see Vesuvius, Salerno, 
and Pzstum, that will be the most southerly 
point I shall reach ; in May I must leave Italy 
forever, and the thought of the rest of the 
journey gives me no pleasure : I shall be going 
towards the north, towards home, where only 
one fit place remains open for me, and that is 
a few feet of ground in the churchyard. Fare- 
well! From your brother. 

Speak to #o one of my sorrow, or of the 
cruelty men show me ! 


This queer letter, with all its childish 
egotism and womanly sensibility, is one 
of the most interesting documents which 
this correspondence reveals to us. This 
was the starting-point of a certain course 
of action which Andersen had long 
thought about, but which from the writing 
of this letter he definitely and consciously 
pursued —a kind of voluntary moral ex- 
ile from his fatherland. It is wonderfully 
true that we have but to say a thing to 
begin to believe it, and Andersen had no 
sooner set down his anger against his 
countrymen in so many words, than the 
feeling which had hitherto been a mere 
ebullition of pique and disappointment, 
became a grave and settled conviction. 
For a quarter of a century, at least, he did 
not pretend to forgive Denmark for its 
cruelty to him, and he exerted himself, 
with marvellous success, to build up a 
reputation outside the limits of his own 
country, until at last he became more con- 
sidered as a Danish writer in every part 
of Europe than just in Denmark itself, a 
very singular and paradoxical position for 
a writer to bein. The first foreign coun- 
try that he conquered in his progress was 
Sweden, and his own account of the vic- 
tory is very entertaining : — 
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[Lund], 23rd April, 1840. 
In the evening I was invited to tea by a 
widow lady who had very handsome daughters, 
and is considered one of the most cultivated 
women in the town. When it was nearly eight 
o’clock, the poet Strandberg came and said 
that I must hurry to get ready, as in half an 
hour the students would come and give mea 
hurrah. I assure you I shivered with nervous- 
ness, I begged to have it put off, as I was 
still so young, and had done so little; but he 
said that it was all fixed. Oh! how I waited 
like a poor guilty sinner! When the clock 
struck eight—oh, I shall never forget that 
Good Friday evening !—the widow lady said : 
“ Here comes the University.” I looked out, 
and the street was full of people; the students, 
some hundreds of them, came marching and 
singing ; they made a circle round the house ; 
I had to go out upon the steps, and as soon 
as I showed myself, the whole troop bared 
their heads ; it made a very strong impression 
upon me; my knees almost gave way. A cer- 
tain Magister Cronholm stepped up to me and 
said that they greeted me. I had by my novels 
drawn tighter the bond between the neighbor 
countries, and taught the Swedes to know our 
habits and customs; I was the poet who had 
reached their hearts; my ‘ Improvisatore” 
had brought the South to them, and in “ The 
Mulatto” I had expressed the great idea of 
the age, the victory of the spirit. “So here 
we sons of the spirit come and kneel before 
our master.” Upon that they all shouted 
“Hurrah!” three times. “Gentlemen,” I an- 
swered, “ you show me an honor that I do not 
deserve ; I shall, however, strive in a coming 
work to express the love I feel for Sweden. 
May I be so fortunate as in a future work to 
repay a little of the debt I owe you. Thank 
ou—my most sincere thanks.” Then the 
urrahs broke out again, and Cronholm shout- 
ed: “When all Europe calls to the great poet, 
H. C. Andersen, do not forget that the stu- 
dents in Lund were the first who publicly 
brought you the homage you deserve!” ‘ You 
show me too much honor,” I said; “I dare 
not take the homage otherwise than as a trib- 
ute to my nation. . .” They shouted “ Hur- 
rah” three times more, and then they went 
away singing. When I got back to my room 
I was quite exhausted ! 
the whole performance was “God, let me 
write a book that will show that I am a true, 
great poet;” but I felt my powerlessness as 
never before. 


His reputation soon after this spread 
to Germany and thence over the whole 
of Europe. Only seven years later he 
found himself féted in English society, 
always the last to perceive the advent of 
a foreign star in the literary heavens. 
His description of London contains some 
specially naive and humorous points. 
Here is his account of his first interview 
with Dickens : — 
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Brusbury House, near London, 22nd July, 1847. 

. » » Jenny Lind lives in the same end of the 
town as I do, yet quite a full Danish mile from 
me; she has a house of her own, with a neat 
little garden. I dined with her the only even- 
ing that I have been free, and heard her in 
“*Sonnambula,” where she really is unparal- 
lelled ; the audience wept and shouted... I 
am considered personally like Jenny Lind, at 
this moment the highest of compliments. I 
send you the Literary Gazette, where you can 
read about us; translate it for Councillor Koch 
— I know he is one of my most sympathetic 
friends. I have also cut my portrait for you 
out of “ Mary Howitt’s Journal;” it hangs in 
all the shop windows in London. Yes, it is 
incredible how much my writings are known 
and read in England and Scotland, and they 
say I am regularly studied among the people. 
At home they have no suspicion of all this, or 
rather the Danes will take no notice of it— 
they have their own poets. I am absolutely 
certain that though all the Dutch, French and 
English papers-have spoken so genially about 
me, not a single Danish newspaper has referred 
to it. But I will not plague you with clouds, 
when I live and breathe nothing but sunshine. 
Yesterday I dined with Lady Blessington ; 
she has a large house, and in almost every 
room there hangs a portrait of Napoleon; in 
the dining-room he hangs in oil-colors, as large 
as life, and illuminated by a great lamp. Na- 
poleon in a glory upon the walls!) And who 
do you think was my neighbor at table? 
Wellington’s eldest son! Before we sat down 
to eat, Lady Blessington gave me the English 
edition of “The Wonder-story of my Life,” 
and asked me to write my name init. While 
I was writing a man came into the room, ex- 
actly like the portrait we have all seen, a man 
who for my sake had come up to town, and 
had written “I must see Andersen!” When 
he had greeted the company, I rose from the 
writing-table and ran to him; we took each 
other by both hands, we looked into one an- 
other’s eyes, laughed and shouted; we knew 
each other so well, although it was the first 
time that we met, —for it was Charles Dick- 
ens! He answers to the very best anticipa- 
tions I had formed of him. Outside the house 
there is a lovely verandah running the whole 
breadth of the house ; vine-leaves and roses 
hang like a curtain out over the pilasters; 
here there are gay-plumaged birds, and below, 
a garden and a green meadow, green as one 
only sees it in England ; out here we stood and 
talked, talked English ; but he understood me, 
and I him. Bulwer has sent me a greeting, 
but I have not seen him: he is in the country. 


The acquaintance so formed with Dick- 
ens ripened into a lifelong friendship, 
although Dickens was nct at all blind to 
the eccentricities and exquisite personal 
funniness of his Danish guest. He told 
Andersen that his house at Gad’s Hill 
was “full of admiring and affectionate 
friends of yours, varying from three feet 
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high to five feet nine,” and he wrote him 
charming letters of which this is a very 
pleasant specimen, interesting from the 
point of view both of the writer and the 
recipient : — 

Gad’s Hill Place, 2nd September, 1857. 

My DEAR ANDERSEN —I have been away 
from here —at Manchester —which is the 
cause of this slow and late reply to your two 
welcome letters. 

You are in your own home again by this 
time, happy to see its familiar face, I do not 
doubt, and happy in being received with open 
arms by all good Danish men, women, and 
children. 

Everything here goes on as usual. Baby 
(too large for his name this long while !) calls 
“auntie” all over the house, and the dogs 
come dancing about us, and go running down 
the green lanes before us, as they used to do 
when you were here. But the days are shorter, 
and the evenings darker, and when we go up 
to the monument to see the sunset, we are 
obliged to go directly after dinner, and it gets 
dark while we are up there; and as we pass 
the grim dog, who rattles his chain, we can 
hardly see his dim old eyes, as we feed him 
with biscuit. The workmen, who have been 
digging in that well in the stable-yard so long, 
have found a great spring of clear bright 
water, and they got rather drunk when they 
found it (not with the water, but with some 
gin I gave them), and then they packed up 
their tools and went away, and now the big 
dog and the raven have all that place to them- 
selves. The corn-fields that were golden, when 
= were here, are ploughed up brown; the 

ops are being picked ; the leaves on the trees 
are just beginning to turn, and the rain is fall- 
ing as I write, very sadly, very steadily. 

We have just closed our labor in remem- 
brance of poor Jerrold, and we have raised for 
his widow and daughter two thousand pounds. 
On Monday I am going away with Collins, for 
a fortnight or so, into odd corners of England, 
to write some descriptions for /ousehold 
Words. When I come back, I shall find them 
dining here by lamplight. And when I come 
back, I will write to you again. 

I never meet any of my friends whom you 
saw here but they always say: “ How’s An- 
dersen ? where’s Andersen?” and I draw im- 
aginary pictures where you are, and declare 
that you desired to be heartily remembered to 
them. They are always pleased to be told 
this. I told old Jerdan so the other day, when 
he wrote to me asking when he was to come 
and see you ! 

All the house send you their kind regards. 
Baby says you shall not be put out of the win- 
dow when you come back. I have read “ To 
be or not to be,” and think it a very fine book, 
full of great purpose admirably wrought out, a 

ok in every way worthy of its great author. 
Good-bye, dear Andersen. Affectionately your 
friend, CHARLES DICKENS, 


But although Dickens felt a genuine 
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attachment to, and admiration of Ander- 
sen, it is known that he was far from be- 
ing blind to his extraordinary eccentrici- 
ties: his habit of jumping about; his 
tendency to mix port, claret, and sherry 
into one glass, and sip them off slowly, 
saying, as he stroked his stomach, “ That 
good for him;” his childlike way of 
throwing himself on the mercy of other 
people when the very smallest obstacle to 
comfort presented itself; and, not least, 
his wonderfully “ casual” way of lettin 
his correspondence take care of itself. 
His friends in Denmark were equally 
aware of all these funny little foibles, 
and here is a letter of great humor from 
the witty poet, Henrik Hertz, author of 
“ King Réné’s Daughter : ” — 

2nd April, 1858. 

Accept my heartiest thanks, dear friend, for 
the gift of your new “ Fairy Tales.” 

But do explain to me this new system of 
conveyance that you have invented for your 
parcels of books and letters. If it is as safe 
as it is convenient I shall certainly adopt it at 
once. Yesterday in the middle of the day two 
soldiers called here and put into my hands a 
parcel addressed to me, which they both had 
found in the street in Nyhavn and therefore 
both wished to deliver. It was very fortunate 
that it was only found by two such conscien- 
tious people ; for if a company had been going 
by, no doubt the whole troop would have felt 
it a duty to come marching up tome. I can 
quite understand how it was: you threw the 
packet out of window on the chance that 
some sympathetic soul or other would take it 
to its destination. But can one really here in 
the town treat books and letters as if they 
were children or paper kites, that can be 
thrown out in the certainty that somebody will 
take them on where they ought togo? Ought 
one to wait and watch till somebody comes 
and takes the packet up, or can one compos- 
edly go away at once? And are you sure that 
the practice is not in any way immoral or 
against the law? 

I could go on asking all sorts of questions, 
for I am quite fascinated with this new way of 
forwarding things. I have a devilish big 
packet that is to be taken to Randers by a 
skipper ; but if I were only sure that it would 
go safely if I just threw it out of window, like 
a kite, why, I should save myself the tronble. 

But in any case, I hope that every one to 
whom such a discovery is sent, may, on open- 
ing the package, see such a charming contents 
as I didthen. Your affectionate 

HENRIK HERTZ. 

P.S. — Excuse my sending you this letter in 
the old-fashioned way. But I am not yet ex- 
perienced in the new. 


A more serious weakness in Andersen, 


his inability to endure criticism, or to ac- 
knowledge the critic’s right to touch his 
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work at all, is commented on with strik- 
ing tact and delicacy in a letter from Dr. 
Georg Brandes, the eminent historian of 
literature, whose volume on Lord Bea- 
consfield has just been translated for the 
English public. Brandes was just pub- 
lishing, for the first time, that valuable 
critical study on Andersen which is now 
to be found in his volume of “ Character- 
istics.” 
Copenhagen, roth July, 1869. 

DEAR Sitrn— Thanks for your kind letter. 
It was a real pleasure to me to see that you 
have taken my little essay in donam partem. 
It was written with a good intention, but I 
have so long been accustomed to be rewarded 
by anything rather than thanks for what I 
write, that I was not at all sure how you would 
take it. 

My last article will appear on Sunday. It 
is of the same length as the others. It at- 
tempts to put the development of your genius 
in a clear light. 

What I wrote about your relation to criti- 
cism was perfectly serious ; but I am not the 
less fond of you on that account. You have 
injured the position of a critic in this little un- 
developed country excessively, and it was not 
an easy position before ; you have done all you 
could to spread the idea that envy is his in- 
spiration, and that he goes about with a belt 
of serpents round his waist. I do not con- 
sider that in your stories you have made any 
clear distinction between good and bad criti- 
cism. The critic is for you the “reasoner,” 
the sterile and useless critic-aster. But yet 
there exists both an historical and a philo- 
sophical esthetic science, which cannot endure 
that so many scribblers and braggarts should 
boast of the favors of the muse, although they 
have never loosed her girdle. The true inspira- 
tion of the esthetic critic is the flexible sym- 
pathy with which he alternately identifies him- 
self with the most contrary minds, and minds 
of the most contrary nations. By the power of 
this sympathy he attempts to feel again all the 
feelings that have lain at the basis of works 
of literature. A critic is a person who under- 
stands how to read, and who teaches others to 
read. It is an emphatic statement of this fact 


which I miss in your works, otherwise so | 


precious to me. You stand on a pedestal in 
literature from which every word makes a 
thousand echoes. That you yourself have 
suffered under an insipid, unjust, and some- 
times even loutish criticism, I know well; I 
myself, who, Heaven knows, in no other respect 
compare myself with you, have suffered under 
a similar one, and my expressed opinion as a 
freethinker has and will in future expose me 
to more attacks than you have or ever can be 
assailed by. But it appears to me that you, in 
bitterness at what you have personally en- 
dured, have done injustice to the cultivators 
of awhole science. Therefore it was that I 
wrote what I did write. I quite allow that 
you have made a difference between severe and 





kindly judgment, but it seems to me that you 
have not drawn the line correctly. There is 
only one line, that between ¢rue and false, ear- 
nest and malignant criticism, and this latter 
the public, especially when supported by a 
great authority, only too easily confounds with 
the former. 

But here is my hand; nothing is further 
from me than to bear ill-will against you, to 
whom I owe a true intellectual enrichment. I 
have tried to do my little part in making people 
see what it is that Denmark possesses in you. 
If I have succeeded, I am well content. Once 
more, thank you! Thank you, especially, for 
your kind wishes for my future. I, who know 
my powers, know that it will neither be great 
nor brilliant ; but I do hope that it may be of 
some use to our literature and that I may not 
disappear entirely without leaving a mark be- 
hind me. Your attached 

GEorG BRANDES. 


The earlier collection, from which this 
interesting letter is taken, contains a 
great many letters which throw interest- 
ing light on their authors, if scarcely on 
Andersen. The correspondence from 
Fredrika Bremer displays the sentimen- 
tal sweetness, gentle wit, and delicate 
style of the great Swedish novelist ina 
striking way. Her introduction to An- 
dersen was very curious. On his first 
visit to Sweden, as he was standing on 
the deck of the steamer in the Géta Canal, 
he remarked to the captain that his dear- 
est hope in coming to Sweden was to see 
Fredrika Bremer. He was told that he 
would do well to resign this hope at once, 
for the lady was on the Continent. At 
the next town at which the steamer 
stopped, however, a little shy personage 
got in, and the captain hurrying to Ander- 
sen, said: “You’re in luck: for that’s 
Miss Bremer who has just come on 
board.” Andersen lost no time in pre- 
senting himself to her, but, unfortunately, 
she had never heard of him, and was only 
stiffly civil. Upon this, Andersen pro- 
duced one of his own volumes, and pre- 
sented it to her. She disappeared, and, 
after an hour or two, came up on deck 
again with a very beaming face, and said: 
“T know you now!” The acquaintance, 
thus oddly made, ripened into a lifelong 
friendship. Very much as Andersen in 
his youth came to Fredrika Bremer, the 
Norwegian novelist Bjérnsen came to 
Andersen in his old age. The letters 
from Bjérnsen which are here printed are 
very characteristic of that egotistical and 
turbulent man of genius. He pours his 
tributes at Andersen’s feet without the 
least reticence, and responds with storm 
affection to the old Danish poet’s cordial- 
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ity. He exclaims: “I love you! I love 
you!” He weeps as he reads Andersen’s 
poems, and all this vivacity is mixed up, 
into the oddest and the most Bjérnsen- 
like way, with domestic details about his 
wife and children, with political theories 
and denunciations of public men, and with 
schemes for all sorts of poetical produc- 
tion. The letters from people of distinc- 
tion outside Scandinavia are not as 
numerous as the foreign reader would 
wish. Andersen corresponded with lit- 
erary persons in every capital of Europe, 
and we can but suppose that the desire to 
make the books attractive to a home 
audience has prevented the editors from 
borrowing from this rich store. From 
Andersen’s wide circle of eminent friends 
in Germany, some interesting letters from 
Robert Schumann about the composition 
of music to the poems called “ Gliicks- 
blume”’ are alone given. In the En- 
glish section Charles Dickens contributes 
several interesting letters, but no other 
Englishman, although a good deal of 
space is needlessly taken up by printing 
the letters written to Andersen by a little 
Scotch girl, whose correspondence is 
neither very amusing nor particularly 
pretty intone. A series of very pleasant 
letters from Madame Goldschmidt remind 
us that her long stay in England has not 
destroyed the purity of Jenny Lind’s 
Swedish style; and remind us, also, of 
that charming little story that Andersen 
was so fond of telling: how, one Christ- 
mas Eve he found himself in a little 
country town in Germany, where he had 
no acquaintance but Jenny Lind, who hap- 
pened to be passing through the town in 
the opposite direction; and how he and 
Jenny Lind and her maid set up a Christ- 
mas-tree together, and celebrated their 
Scandinavian yule by telling stories and 
talking of their friends at home. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that 
these two collections of correspondence 
tend in any on measure to modify our 
conception of the poet’s character. An- 


dersen was a man of singularly transpar- 


ent nature, and he —- laid pen to 
paper without naively revealing some one 
or other of his idiosyncracies; and, be- 
sides the revelations of himself which he 
made in his “ Fairy Tales” and his nov- 
els, his dramas and his books of travel, 
he wrote “ The Wonder-story of my Life,” 
one of the most beautiful pieces of auto- 
biography ever composed. Unfortunate- 
ly, what new points are revealed in these 
letters are mostly weaknesses, none of 
them in any way serious indeed, but 
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little tiresome vanities and jealousies, the 
proofs of which Andersen’s own simplic- 
ity and candor prevented him from de- 
stroying. It is true that the editors 
deserve our thanks for giving us one 
amusing piece of self-analysis, which has, 
properly speaking, no place in their collec- 
tion, but which we should be very sorry 
to miss. Among Andersen’s papers was 
found a little leaf in his handwriting, but 
without date, giving a minute phrenologi- 
cal description of his person. According 
to this analysis, he discovered in himself 
a great deal of love for children, of attach- 
ment, of humor, and of the desire to 
please; very little amativeness, or de- 
structiveness, or love of acquiring money; 
no sense of mechanism, a fair amount of 
self-esteem, and a very large share of 
good nature. Justice and reverence were 
but moderately developed, while hope was 
large, and ideality very large. He found 
in himself a great sense for the marvel- 
lous, and a great sense for words and lan- 
guages. Wit was very large, casuality 
large, locality tolerably large, sense of 
color very small. Music in great excess 
was balanced by a mediocre feeling for 
form. The reader will smile at these 
nice distinctions, but they are evidently 
made with care and sincerity, and they 
are not without value in estimating the 
character of the great author. 
E. W. G. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MENTAL IMAGERY. 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, 


THERE are great differences in the 
power of forming pictures of objects in 
the mind’s eye; in other words, of visual- 
izing them. In some persons the faculty 
of perceiving these images is so feeble 
that they hardly visualize at all, and they 
supplement their deficiency chiefly by 
memories of muscular strain, of gesture, 
and of posture, and partly by memories 
of touch; recalling objects in the same 
way as those who were blind from their 
birth. Other persons perceive past scenes 
with a distinctness and an appearance of 
reality that differ little from actual vision. 
Between these wide extremes I have met 
with a mass of intermediate cases extend- 
ing in an unbroken series. 

We must establish clearly what we are 
talking about by contrasting in general 
terms the physiological basis of sight 
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itself with that of sight-memory. Let us 
put the question to ourselves, “ What 
should we expect to be the effect on our 
nervous system, first, when a sudden light 
is flashed on the eye, and, secondly, when 
we recall an image of that flash?” If we 
had means of watching what took place, 
we should no doubt be aware, in the first 
case, of a sudden irritation in the spread- 
out terminations of the optic nerve behind 
the retina. This would rapidly propagate 
itself along the nerve itself to the brain, 
where it would be distributed in various 
directions, becoming confused with other 
waves of irritation proceeding from inde- 
pendent centres, lingering here and there 
longer than elsewhere, and finally dying 
away. 

In the recollection of a flash a similar 
sequence of events would take place, but 
they would occur in the reverse order. 
A variously distributed irritation in the 
brain, due to one or more of a multitude 
of possible causes, into which we need 
not stop to inquire, would propagate itself 
outwards, becoming fainter the farther it 
travelled. The same links of the same 
nervous chain would be concerned in both 
cases, but the tension would be differ- 
ently distributed among them. When the 
faculty of sight-memory is strong, the 
vigorous propagation of a central impulse 
towards the optic nerve must be habitual ; 
when it is weak the propagation will not 
take place except in peculiar states of the 
nerves, as in dreams, in delirium, in high 
excitement, or under the influence of cer- 
tain drugs. 

These physiological considerations, 
vague as they are, will nevertheless suffice 
to establish the existence of a true kinship 
between mental imagery and ordinary 
vision. They enable us to define Shake- 
speare’s phrase of seeing “ with the mind’s 
eye” as a condition in which the activity 
of the nervous centre bears a higher-ratio 
to that of the nervous terminations than 
it does in actual sight. They also justify 
us in ascribing the marked differences in 
the quality, as well as the vividness, of 
the mental imagery of different persons, 
to the various degrees in which the sev- 
eral links of a long nervous chain are apt 
to be affected. 

The mental images of which I am about 
to speak are those which are habitually 
suggested by well-known associations. 
Even when the subject is thus limited, it 
is almost too large for the compass of a 
single memoir. Therefore, I shall do my 
best at present not to encroach upon that 
other very interesting branch of it, which 
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treats of the visions and hallucinations 
that flash into view without any connection 
with the subjects of conscious thought. 
It is my purpose to point out the condi- 
tions under which mental imagery as 
above defined is most useful, and the 
particular forms of it which we ought to 
aim at developing, and I shall adduce 
evidence to show that the visualizing 
faculty admits of being educated, although 
no attempt has ever yet been made, so 
far as I know, to bring it systematically 
and altogether under control. 

I draw my conclusions from no small 
amount of testimony. In addition to a 
large quantity of oral information of which 
I have made notes, I have received sepa- 
rate letters and replies by the hundred to 
a long list of questions which I circulated, 
besides obtaining batches of replies to 
the same questions from various schools. 
The answers on the whole have been 
written in a style that testifies to much 
careful self-analysis, and the general ac- 
cordance of those that were derived from 
independent sources, together with the 
satisfactory way in which I have found 
many of the statements to bear cross-ex- 
amination, have convinced me of their 
substantial truth. 

I find the distribution of the visualizing 
faculty, in respect to its vividness, by a 
simple method I have described else- 
where.* I take a haphazard bundle of 
returns, mark them as an examiner would 
mark the papers of candidates, sort them 
in the order of their marks, and clip them 
into a portfolio. If 1 open the book in 
the middle I read the medium value; if I 
open it at one-quarter from the beginning 
I read the highest quartile value; if at 
one-quarter from the end, the lowest quar- 
tile. If I open it at one-eighth of its 
thickness I read an octile value; and if 
at one-sixteenth, a sub-octile. 

Between the first and last quartiles ex- 


‘tends the broad middle class. Itincludes 


the two middle quarters, or the central 
half of the population, whose character- 
istics are pretty uniform; it is at the 
beginning and end of the book that the 
exceptional cases lie in this, as in all 
other similar collections of statistics. 
The medium quality of mental imagery 
among Englishmen may be briefly de- 
scribed as fairly vivid, but incomplete. 
The part of the picture that is well defined 
at any one moment is more contracted 
than it would be in a real scene; but by 


* See an article | myself in Mind (July, 1880), p- 
301, on “ Statistics of Mental Imagery,” and the refer- 
ences in the foot-notes to it. 
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moving the mental eye from point to 
point, the whole of the image, so far as it 
is remembered at all, may be successively 
brought into view. If this description be 
heightened a little, it will suit the high 
quartile; if it be lowered a little it will 
suit the low quartile, so that with small 
variations it will apply to the whole of the 
middle class. When we arrive at the 
high and low octiles the tenor of the 
returns is considerably changed; but we 
will pass by them and rest at the sub- 
octiles. At the highest of these the image 
is firm and clear, at the lowest there is 
scarcely any image at all. 

This brief statement gives a scientifi- 
cally exact idea of the distribution of the 
faculty among the inner fourteen in every 
sixteen Englishmen. I do not go further 
here, because I wish to specify the extent 
to which the faculty generally admits of 
being educated, and not to hold out ideals 
which are impossible of attainment except 
by very few. I shall submit direct evi- 
dence of what teaching can accomplish, 
but it will I am sure be allowed, in the 
mean time, that there is a probability of 
being able to educate a faculty among the 
great majority of men to the degree in 
which it manifests itself, without any ed- 
ucation at all, in at least one person out 
of every sixteen. When speaking, as I 
shall soon do, of the various qualities of 
the faculty, I shall keep as now, as far as 
possible, to the commoner cases. 

The power of visualizing is higher in 
the female.sex than in the male, and is 
somewhat, but not much, higher in public 
schoolboys than in men. I have, how- 
ever, a few clear cases in which its power 
has greatly increased with advancing 

ears. There is reason to believe that it 
is very high in some young children, who 
seem to spend years of difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the subjective and 
objective world. Language and book- 
learning certainly tend to dull it. 

The visualizing faculty is a natural gift, 
and, like all natural gifts, has a tendency 
to be inherited. In this faculty the 
tendency to inheritance is exceptionally 
strong, as I have abundant evidence to 
prove, especially in respect to certain 
rather rare peculiarities, of which I shall 
speak, and which, when they exist at all, 
are usually found among two, three, or 
more heathens and sisters, parents, chil- 


dren, uncles and aunts, and cousins. 
Since families differ so much in respect 
to this gift, we may suppose that races 
would also differ, and there can be no 
doubt that such is the case. I hardly like 
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to refer to civilized nations, because their 
natural faculties are too much modified 
by education to allow of their being ap- 
praised in an off-hand fashion. I may, 
however, speak of the French, who ap- 
pear to possess the visualizing faculty in 
a high degree. The peculiar ability they 
show in prearranging ceremonials and 
fétes of all kinds, and their undoubted 
genius for tactics and strategy, show that 
they are able to foresee effects with un- 
usual clearness. Their ingenuity in all 
technical contrivances is an additional 
testimony in the same direction, and so 
is their singular clearness of expression. 
Their phrase figurez-vous, or “ picture to 
yourself,” seems to express their domi- 
nant mode of perception. Our equivalent 
of “imagine” is ambiguous. 

It is among uncivilized races that natu- 
ral differences in the visualizing faculty 
are most conspicuous. Many of them 
make carvings and rude illustrations, but 
only a few have the gift of carrying a 
picture in their mind’s eye, judging by the 
completeness and firmness of their de- 
signs, which show no trace of having 
been elaborated in that step-by-step man- 
ner which is characteristic of draughts- 
men who are not natural artists. 

Among the races who are thus gifted 
are the despised, and, as I confidently 
maintain from personal knowledge of 
them, the much underrated Bushmen of 
south Africa. They are no doubt defi- 
cient in the natural instincts necessary to 
civilization, for they detest a regular life, 
they are inveterate thieves, and are in- 
capable of withstanding the temptation of 
strong drink. On the other hand, they 
have few superiors among barbarians in 
the ingenious methods by which they sup- 
ply the wants of a difficult existence, and 
in the effectiveness and nattiness of their 
accoutrements. One of their habits is to 
draw pictures, on the walls of caves, of 
men and animals, and to color them with 
ochre. These drawings were once nu- 
merous, but they have been sadly de- 
stroyed by advancing colonization, and 
few of them, and indeed few wild Bush- 
men, now exist. Fortunately, a large and 
valuable collection of facsimiles of Bush- 
man art was made before it became too 
late by Mr. Stow, of the Cape Colony, 
who has very lately sent some specimens 
of them to this country, in the hope that 
means might be found for the publication 
of the entire series. Among the many 
pictures of animals in each of the large 
sheets full of them, I was particularly 
struck with one of an eland, as giving a 
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just idea of the precision and purity of 
their best work. 

A small but interesting sheet of copies 
of Bushman drawings was presented by 
Colonel Moncrieff, C.B., of gun-carriage 
celebrity, to the Christie Collection, which 
is now incorporated with the British Mu- 
seum. Many notices of them are to be 
found in Barrow’s “ Travels in South Af- 
rica,” and elsewhere. 

The method by which the Bushmen 
draw is described in the following extract 
from a letter written to me by Dr. Mann, 
the well-known authority on south-Afri- 
can matters of science. The boy to 
whom he refers belonged to a wild tribe 
living in caves in the Drakenburg, who 
plundered outlying farms, and were pur- 
sued by the yn proven colonists. He 
was wounded and captured, then sent to 
hospital, and subsequently taken into 
service. He was under Dr. Mann’s ob- 
servation in the year 1860, and has re- 
cently died, to the great regret of his 
employer, Mr. Proudfoot, to whom he be- 
came a valuable servant. 

Dr. Mann writes as follows : — 


This lad was very skilful in the proverbial 
Bushman art of drawing animal figures, and 
upon several occasions I induced him to show 
me how this was ny oaghmy his people. 

y 


He invariably began otting down upon 
paper or on a slate, a number of isolated dots 
which presented no connection or trace of out- 
line of any kind to the uninitiated eye, but 
looked like the stars scattered promiscuously 
in the sky. Having with much deliberation 
satisfied himself of the sufficiency of these 
dots, he forthwith began to run a free bold 
line from one to the other, and as he did so 
the form of an animal—horse, buffalo, ele- 
phant, or some kind of antelope — gradually 
developed itself. This was invariably done 
with a free hand, and with such unerring accu- 
racy of touch that no correction of a line was 
at any time attempted. I understood from 
this lad that this was the plan which was in- 
variably pursued by his kindred in making 
their clever pictures. 


It is impossible, I think, for a drawing 
to be made on this method unless the 
artist had a clear image in his mind’s eye 
of what he was about to draw. 

Other living races have the gift of draw- 
ing, but none more so than the Eskimo. 
I will therefore speak of these, and not of 
the Australian and Tasmanian pictures, 
nor of the still ruder performances of the 
old inhabitants of Guiana, nor of those of 
some North American tribes, as the Iro- 
quois. The Eskimos are geographers by 
instinct, and appear to see vast tracts of 
country mapped out in their heads. From 
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the multitude of illustrations of their map- 
drawing powers, I will select one from 
those included in the journals of Captain 
Hall, at p. 224, which were published last 
year by the United States government 
under the editorship of Professor J. E. 
Nourse. It is the facsimile of a chart 
drawn by an Eskimo who was a thorough 
barbarian in the accepted sense of the 
word. That is to say, he spoke no lan- 
guage besides his own uncouth tongue, 
he was wholly uneducated according to 
our modern ideas, and he lived in what 
we should call a savage fashion. This 
man drew from memory a chart of the 
region over which he had at one time or 
another gone in his canoe. It extended 
from Pond’s Bay, in lat. 73°, to Fort 
Churchill, in lat. 58° 44’, over a distance 
in a straight line of more than nine hun- 
hundred and sixty nautical, or eleven 
hundred English miles, the coast being 
so indented by arms of the sea that its 
length is six times as great. On compar- 
ing this rough Eskimo outline with the 
admiralty chart of 1870 their accordance 
is remarkable. I have seen many route 
maps made by travellers in past years, 
when the scientific exploration of the 
world was much less advanced than it is 
now, and I can confidently say that I have 
never known of any traveller, white, 
brown, or black, civilized or uncivilized, 
in Africa, Asia, or Australia, who, being 
unprovided with surveying instruments, 
and trusting to his memory alone, bas 
produced a chart comparable in extent 
and accuracy to that of this barbarous 
Eskimo. Their powers of accurate draw- 
ing are abundantly testified by the nu- 
merous illustrations in Rink’s work, all of 
which were made by self-taught men, and 
are thoroughly realistic. 

So much for the wild races of the present 
day; but even the Eskimo are equalled 
in their power of drawing by the men 
of old times. In ages so far gone by, 
that the interval that separates them from 
our own may be measured in perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years, when 
Europe was mostly ice-bound, a race 
which, in the opinion of all anthropolo- 
gists, was closely allied to the modern 
Eskimo, lived in caves in the more habit- 
able places. Many broken relics of that 
race have been found; some few of these 
are of bone, engraved with flints or carved 
into figures, and among these are repre- 
sentations of the mammoth, elk, and rein- 
deer, which if made by an English laborer 
with the much better implements at his 
command, would certainly attract local 
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attention and lead to his being properly 
educated, and in much likelihood to his 
becoming a considerable artist. 

It is not at all improbable that these 
prehistoric men had the same geographi- 
cal instincts as the modern Eskimo, whom 
they closely resemble in every known 
respect. If so, it is perfectly possible 
that scraps of charts scratched on bone 
or stone, of prehistoric Europe, when the 
distribution of land, sea, and ice was very 
different from what it is now, may still ex- 
ist, buried underground, and may reward 
the zeal of some future cave explorer. 

I now return to my principal topic, the 
mental imagery of the English race, and 
I will mention some of the chief peculiar- 
ities I have noted in it. When the fac- 
ulty is strong it is apt torun riot. There 
are a few persons, including men and 
women of no mean capacity, who cannot 
disentangle even the letters of the alpha- 
bet from the oddest associations with col- 
ors, formed in some half-forgotten period 
of childhood. To some of Rees persons 
it may be that an @ will always convey 
the sense of blackness, an ¢ that of green- 
ness, an z will be blue, an o white, anda 
“ured. The consonants will also for the 
most part have their separate tints, so 
that every word seems parti-colored to 
their fancy ; and a description of scenery 
in a book produces an effect upon their 
imagination very different from what the 
author could have foreseen. The same 
is true in respect to numerals, days of 
the week, and months of the year. I 
have collected perhaps twenty good ac- 
counts of these bizarre tendencies from 
independent sources, and find them to run 
strongly in families. They are not com- 
municated by teaching or imitation, be- 
cause those who have these peculiarities 
are usually disinclined to talk about them, 
recollecting how they were laughed at on 
the few occasions when they didso. The 
fact of their being common to scattered 
members of the same family has often 
been discovered for the first time through 
my inquiries. I should say that I have 
found no general accordance between 
particular letters and colors. The rela- 
tionship between them appears to be in 
each case a haphazard one; but having 
been once formed it is durable. 

Another and much more common odd- 
ity is the tendency to visualize numerals 
in a peculiar manner, which character- 
izes, as I have roughly reckoned, about 
one woman in every fifteen, and one man 
in every thirty. Those who do so are 
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never able to dissociate any single num- 
ber from its own particular place in the 
field of their mental view, so that when 
they think of a series of numbers they 
always visualize them in a certain form. 
Either the numbers are all visible at once, 
as if they were printed on cards and hung 
in space, according to some grotesque 
pattern, or the mind travels along a blank 
but familiar path to the place where the 
number that is thought of is known to 
reside, and then it starts into view. There 
are many weird varieties of this singular 
tendency to visualize numbers in forms, 
which I have lately described * and will 
not here repeat. Suffice it to say, that 
they date from an earlier period than that 
to which recollection extends. They mani- 
fest themselves quite independently of 
the will; they are invariably the same in 
the same person, but are never the same 
in two different persons, and the tendency 
to see them is strongly hereditary. I 
have now a collection of hundreds of 
them, not only from English men and 
women, boys and girls, but from Ameri- 
can, French, German, Italian, Austrian, 
and Russian correspondents. They are 
found useful in the simpler kinds of men- 
tal arithmetic. 

Those who see number-forms have usu- 


ally some equally persistent scheme for 
dates, based more or less upon the dia- 


grams of the schoolroom. I am well ac- 
quainted with an accomplished student of 
history whose mnemonic form for all his- 
torical events is a simple nursery diagram, 
which has blossomed, as it were, into 
large excrescences whereon the subse- 
quently acquired facts are able to find 
standing-room. These diagrams are real- 
ly helpful because their shape is corre- 
lated with the subject they portray. They 
are not like the jingling nonsense verses 
and bad puns upon which many persons 
base their memory of facts. 

The persistency of the forms under 
which numerals and dates are visualized 
testifies to a want of flexibility in mental 
imagery which is characteristic of many 
persons. They find that the first image 
they have acquired of any scene is apt to 
hold its place tenaciously in spite of sub- 
sequent need of correction. They find a 
difficulty in shifting their mental view of 
an object, and examining it at pleasure 


* “Visualized Numerals,’’ a memoir read before the 
Anthropological Institute, March 9, 1880, about to be 
published in the forthcoming part of their journal of 
this year. See also a previous memoir in Nature, 
Feb. 15, 1880. 
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in different positions. If they see an 
object equally often in many positions the 
memories confuse one another. They are 
less able to visualize the features of inti- 
mate friends than those of persons of 
whom they have caught only a single 
glance. Many such persons have ex- 
pressed to me their grief at finding them- 
selves powerless to recall the looks of 
dear relations whom they had lost, while 
they had no difficulty in recollecting faces 
that were uninteresting to them. 

Others have a complete mastery over 
their mental images. They can call up 
the figure of a friend, and make it sit on 
a chair or stand up at will; they can 
make it turn round and attitudinize in any 
way, as by mounting it on a bicycle or 
compelling it to perform gymnastic feats 
onatrapeze. They are able to build up 
elaborate geometric structures bit by bit 
in their mind’s eye, and add, subtract, or 
alter at will and at leisure. This free 
action of a vivid visualizing faculty is of 
much importance in connection with the 
higher processes of thought, though it is 
commonly abused, as may be easily ex- 
plained by an example. Suppose a per- 
son suddenly to accost another with the 
following words: “I want to tell you 
about a Boat.” What is the idea that the 


word “ boat ” would be likely to call up? 
I tried the experiment with this result. 
One person, a young lady, said that she 
immediately saw the image of a rather 


large boat pushing off from the shore, 
and that it was full of ladies and gentle- 
men, the ladies being dressed in white 
and blue. It is obvious that a tendency 
to give so specific an interpretation toa 
general word is absolutely opposed to 
philosophic thought. Another person, 
who was accustomed to philosophize, said 
that the word “boat” had aroused no 
definite image, because he had _ purposely 
held his mind in suspense. He had ex- 
erted himself not to lapse into any one 
of the special ideas that he felt the word 
boat was ready to call up, such as a skiff, 
wherry, barge, launch, punt, or dingy. 
Much more did he refuse to think of any 
one of these with any particular freight 
or from any particular point of view. A 
habit of suppressing mental imagery 
must, therefore, characterize men who 
deal much with abstract ideas; and as 
the power of dealing easily and firmly 
with these ideas is the surest criterion of 
a high order of intellect, we should ex- 
pect that the visualizing faculty would be 
starved by disuse among philosophers, 
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and this is precisely what I have found 
on inquiry to be the case. 

Here, however, a fresh consideration 
comes in, which shows that the tendenc 
to visualize is liable to be over-corrected, 
especially by those who are accustomed 
but not obliged to visualize in hard and 
persistent forms, and that they lose there- 
by the only means of obtaining a correct 
mental picture of a species or race. I 
proved two years ago * that a generalized 
picture did as a matter of fact admit of 
being produced. I threw magic-lantern 
portraits of different persons on the top 
of one another, on the same screen, and 
elicited a resultant face which resembled 
no one of the components in particular, 
but included all. Whatever was common 
to all the portraits became intensified by 
combination; whatever was peculiar to 
each portrait was relatively too faint to 
attract attention, and virtually disap- 
peared. I made a great variety of exper- 
iments ; in some I optically superimposed 
images by arrangements of lenses, mir- 
rors, stereoscopes, or doubly refracting 
crystals; in others I combined separate 
photographic impressions upon a single 
sensitized plate. The result was that I 
invariably found it possible to make a 
generalized picture having a remarkable 
appearance of individuality, out of a col- 
lection of separate portraits, so long as 
the latter bore a moderate resemblance 
to one another, and were taken from the 
same point of view, and were of the same 
size. 

I argue that the mind of a man whose 
visualizing faculty is free in its action, 
forms these generalized images of its 
own accord out of its past experiences. 
It readily reduces images to the same 
scale, through its constant practice in 
watching objects as they approach or re- 
cede, and consequently grow or diminish 
in size. It sonlily shifts images to any 
desired point of the field of view, through 
its habit of following bodies in motion to 
the right or left, upwards or downwards. 
It selects images that present the same 
aspect, either by a simple act of memory 
or by a feat of imagination that forces 
them into the desired position, and it has 
little or no difficulty in reversing them 
from right to left, as if seen in a looking- 
glass. In illustration of these general- 
ized mental images let us recur to the 
boat, and suppose the speaker to continue 


* Fournal Anthropological Institute, ‘Composite 
Portraits,’ vol. viii. (1878), p. 132. Yournal Royal 
Institution, ‘* Generic Images,” ix. (1879), ps 161. 
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as follows: “The boat was a four-oared 
racing-boat, it was passing quickly just 
in front of me, and the men were bending 
forward to take a fresh stroke.” Now at 
this point of the story the listener ought 
to have a picture well before his eye. - It 
ought to have the distinctness of a real 
four-oar going either to the right or the 
left, at the moment when many of its de- 
tails still remained unheeded, such as the 
dresses of the men and their individual 
features. It would be the generic image 
of a four-oar formed by the combination 
into a single picture of a great many 
sight-memories of those boats. 

In the highest minds a descriptive word 
is sufficient to evoke crowds of shadowy 
associations, each striving to manifest 
itself. When they differ so much from 
one another as to be unfit to combine 
into a single idea, there will be a conflict 
between them, each being prevented by 
the rest from obtaining sole possession of 
the field of consciousness. There would, 


therefore, be no definite imagery so long 
as the aggregate of all the pictures that 
the word could reasonably suggest, of 
objects presenting similar aspects, re- 
duced to the same size, and accurately 
superposed, resulted in a mere blur; but 
a picture would gradually evolve as quali- 


fications were added to the word, and it 
would attain to the distinctness and vivid- 
ness of a generic image long before the 
word had been so restricted as to be indi- 
vidualized. If the intellect be slow, 
though correct in its operations, the asso- 
ciations will be few and the generalized 
image based on insufficient data. If the 
visualizing power be faint, the generalized 
image will be indistinct.* 

Some persons have the power of com- 
bining in a single perception more than 
can be seen at any one moment by the 
two eyes. It is needless to insist on the 
fact that all who have two eyes see stereo- 
scopically, and therefore somewhat round 
a corner. Children, who can focus their 
eyes on very near objects, must be able 
to comprise in a single mental image 
much more than a half of any small 
thing they are examining. Animals such 
as hares, whose eyes are set more on the 
side of the head than ours, must be able 
to perceive at one and the same instant 
more of a panorama than we can. I find 
that a few persons can, by what they 


* It may possibly interest some persons, in connec- 
tion with this topic, to refer to my ‘‘ Psychometric Ex- 
periments,”’ either in the Nineteenth Century of 1879, 
or in Brain of the same year. 
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often describe as a kind of touch-sight, 
visualize at the same moment all round 
the image of a solid body. Many can do 
so nearly but not altogether round that 
ofa terrestrial globe. An eminent mineral- 
ogist assures me that he is able to imag- 
ine simultaneously all the sides of a 
crystal with which he is familiar. I may 
be allowed to quote my own faculty in this 
respect. It is exercised only occasion- 
ally and in dreams, but under those cir- 
cumstances I am perfectly conscious of 
embracing an entire sphere in a single 
perception. 

This power of comprehension is prac- 
tically attained in many cases by indirect 
methods. It is a common feat to take in 
the whole surroundings of an imagined 
room with such a rapid mental sweep as 
to leave some doubt whether it has not 
been viewed simultaneously. Some per- 
sons have the habit of viewing objects as 
though they were partly transparent; 
thus they can see the north and south 
poles of a globe, but not the equatorial 
parts, at the same time. They can also 
see into all the rooms of an imaginar 
house by a single mental glance. 
fourth class of persons have the habit of 
recalling scenes, not from the point of 
view whence they were observed, but 
from a distance, and they visualize their 
own selves as actors on the mental stage. 
By one or other of these ways, the power 
of saute the whole of an object, and not 
merely one aspect of it, is attained by 
many persons, and might probably be 
attained by all. 

A useful faculty, easily developed by 
practice, is that of retaining a mere 
retinal picture. A scene is flashed upon 
the eye; the memory of it persists, and 
details which escaped observation during 
the brief time when it was actually seen 
may be analyzed and studied at leisure in 
the subsequent vision. 

The place where the image appears to 
lie differs much in different persons. 
Most see it in an indefinable sort of way, 
others see it in front of the eye, others ata 
distance corresponding to reality. There 
exists a power which is rare naturally, 
but can, I believe, be easily taught, of 
projecting a mental picture upon a piece 
of paper, and of holding it fast there, so 
that it can be outlined with a pencil. 
The Bush-boy of whom I spoke must have 
had something of this faculty. 

We may now foresee that education is 
likely to accomplish much, for most of the 
more important peculiarities of which I 
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have spoken are naturally present in a 
high degree in at least one person out of 
sixteen. It can hardly be doubted that 
any of these might be developed by edu- 
cation to a useful amount in, say, twelve 
out of the remaining fifteen (thus raising 
all who ranked above the lowest quartile 
to at least the level of the highest sub- 
octile). 

The forms of the visualizing faculty 
which we ought to aim at producing ap- 
pear to me to be as follows : — 

The capacity of calling ‘up at will a 
clear, steady, and complete mental image 
of any object that we have recently exam- 
ined and studied. We should be able to 
visualize that object freely from any 
aspect; we should be able to project any 
of its images on paper and draw its out- 
line there; we should further be able to 
embrace all sides of the object simul- 
taneously in a single perception, or at 
least to sweep all sides of it succes- 
sively with so rapid a mental glance as 
to arrive at practically the same result. 
We ought to be able to construct images 
from description or otherwise, and to 


alter them in whatever way we please. 
We ought to acquire the power of com- 
bining separate, but more or less similar, 
images into a single generic one. Lastly, 


we should learn to carry away pictures 
at a glance of a more complicated scene 
than we can succeed at the moment in 
analyzing. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
visualizing faculty admits of being largely 
developed by education. The testimony 
on which I would lay especial stress is 
derived from the published experiences 
of M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, late director 
of the Ecole Nationale de Dessin, in 
Paris, which are related in his “ Education 
dela Mémoire Pittoresque.”* He trained 
his pupils with extraordinary success, 
beginning with the simplest figures. 
They were made to study the models 
thoroughly before they tried to draw them 
from memory. One favorite expedient 
was to associate the sight-memory with 
the muscular memory, by making his 
pupils follow at a distance the outlines of 
the figures with a pencil held in their 
hands. After three or four months’ prac- 
tice, their visual memory became greatly 
strengthened. They had no difficulty 
in summoning images at will, in holding 
them steady, andindrawingthem. Their 
copies were executed with marvellous 


* Republished in an 8vo, entitled Enseignement 
Artistique. Morel et Cie. Paris, 1879. 
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fidelity, as attested by a commission of 
the Institut, appointed in 1852 to inquire 
into the matter, of which the eminent 
painter, Horace Vernet, was a member. 
The present Slade professor of fine arts 
at University College, M. Légros, was a 
pupil of M. de Boisbaudran. He has ex- 
pressed to me his indebtedness to the 
system, and he has assured me of his 
own success in teaching others in a simi- 
lar way. 

I could mention instances within my 
own experience in which the visualizing 
faculty has become strengthened by prac- 
tice; notably one of an eminent engineer, 
who had the power of recalling form with 
unusual precision, but not color. A few 
weeks after he had replied to my ques- 
tions, he told me that my inquiries had 
induced him to practise his color-memory, 
and that he had done so with such success 
that he was become quite an adept at it, 
and that the newly-acquired power was a 
source of much pleasure to him. 

The memories we should aim at ac- 
quiring are chiefly such as are based on a 
thorough understanding of the objects 
observed. In no case is this more surely 
effected than in the processes of mechan- 
ical drawing, where the intended struc- 
ture has to be portrayed so exactly in plan, 
elevation, side view, and sections, that the 
workman has simply to copy the drawing 
in metal, wood, or stone, as the case may 
be. It is undoubtedly the fact that mech- 
anicians, engineers, and architects pos- 
sess the faculty cf seeing mental images 
with remarkable clearness and precision. 

A few dots like those of the Bushmen 
give great assistance in creating an im- 
aginary picture, as proved by our general 
habit of working out new ideas by the 
help of marks al rudelines. The use of 
dolls by children also testifies to the value 
of an objective support in the construction 
of mental images. The doll serves as a 
kind of skeleton for the child to clothe 
with fantastic attributes, and the less in- 
dividuality the doll has, the more it is 
appreciated by the child, who can the 
better utilize it as a lay figure in many 
different characters. The art of strength- 
ening visual, as well as every other, form 
of memory, lies in multiplying associa- 
tions; the healthiest memory being that 
in which all the associations are logical, 
and towards which all the senses concur 
in their due proportions. It is wonderful 
how much the vividness of a recollection 
is increased when two or more lines of 
association are simultaneously excited. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that a power- 
ful exercise of the will can vivify a faint 
image. The action of the will is nega- 
tive, being limited to the suppression of 
what is not wanted and would be in the 
way. It cannot create thought, but it can 
prevent thoughts from establishing them- 
selves which lead in a false direction; so 
it keeps the course clear for a logical se- 

uence of them. But if appropriate ideas 
do not come of their own accord, the will 
is powerless to evoke them. Thus, when 
we forget a familiar name, it is impossible 
to recall it by force of will. The only 
plan in such cases is to think of other 
things, till some chance association sug- 
ests the name. The mind may be seri- 
ously dulled by over-concentration, and 
will only recover its freshness by such 
change of scene and occupation as will 
encourage freedom and discursiveness in 
the flow of the ideas. 

All that remains to be said refers to the 
utility of the — faculty, and may 
be compressed into a few words. A vis- 
ual image is the most perfect form of 
mental representation wherever the 
shape, position, and relations of objects 
in space are concerned. It is of impor- 


tance in every handicraft and profession 
where design is required, because work- 


men ought to visualize the whole of what 
they propose to do before they take a tool 
in their hands. Thus, the village smith 
and the carpenter, who are employed on 
odd jobs, require it no less for their work 
than the mechanician, the engineer, and 
the architect. The lady’s maid who ar- 
ranges a new dress requires it for the same 
reason as the decorator employed on a 
palace, or the agent who lays out great 
estates. Strategists, artists of all denom- 
inations, physicists who contrive new 
experiments, and in short all who do not 
follow routine, have need of it. The 
leasure its use can afford is immense. I 
ave many correspondents who say that 
the delight of recalling beautiful scenery 
and great works of art is the highest that 
they know. Our bookish education tends 
unduly to repress this valuable gift of 
nature. A faculty that is of importance 
in ail technical and artistic occupations, 
that gives accuracy to our perceptions, 
and justness to our generalizations, is 
starved by disuse, instead of being culti- 
vated in the way that will bring most 
return. I believe that a serious study of 
the best method of developing the faculty 
of visualizing is one of the many pressing 
desiderata in the new science of educa- 
tion. 
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A YARMOUTH HISTORY. 


A PRETTY place is the quay on the 
Yarmouth river, and a quaint one. There 
are few places in England where the 
yards of the ships, as they lie by the 
quay, all but touch the boughs of trees, 
as they do here. Abroad the sight is not 
an uncommon one, and therefore at Yar- 
mouth it needs to listen to the language 
which is being spoken around to assure a 
—— that he is upon English and not 
Dutch soil. Generally the vessels lie 
two deep along the quay, but upon the 
morning upon which this story opens 
there had been a long bout of bad weather, 
succeeded by a gentle northerly breeze, 
of which the shipping had taken advan- 
tage, so that the quay was unusually de- 
serted. Along the side walked a nurse, 
with two children — girls of eight and ten 
years old. A little dog frisked by their 
side. As they walked along, the dog ran 
close to the edge of the quay, barking at 
broken baskets and other rubbish floating 
up with the tide, in spite of the calls of 
his young mistresses. 

“Tiny, you are a very naughty dog to 
go so near the edge. You will tumble in, 
sir. Come here!” 

But Tiny paid no attention, and conse- 
quently met the fate prophesied for him. 
A big dog, passing with a foreign sailor, 
made a dash athim. Tiny, taken by sur- 
prise, gave a spring, and disappeared 
from the sight of its mistresses. Tide 
was half out, and the water ten feet below 
the level of the quay. The children, with 
a loud cry, ran to the edge; their little 
favorite was splashing the water, and the 
current was sweeping it towards the bows 
of a brig moored a little higher against 
the quay. 

“O Tiny, Tiny, will no one save you?” 
the elder child cried, dropping on her 
knees, and holding out her arms to her 
drowning favorite. 

“Don’t cry, missy. I'll get him for 
you;” and a thoes ol rapidly threw off 

is jacket, kicked off his heavy shoes, and 
jumped in. He caught hold of the dog, 
and then clung to a rope hanging from 
the bowsprit of the brig into the water. 
In another minute some of the sailors of 
the brig ran out on the bowsprit, lowered 
the bight of a rope, and hauled him and 
the little dog up. Tiny was soon dancing 
wildly round his mistress, stopping occa- 
sionally for an instant to shake the water 
from its coat. The boy shook himself 
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too, put on his jacket, took his boots in 
his hand — he had nostockings on — and 
was walking on, when the dog’s mistress 
came up to him. 

“TI am, oh, so much obliged to you. 
Tiny would have been drowned ; and you 
have saved his life.” 

“ All right, missy,” the boy said, in a 
good-tempered tone. “I’m glad I could 
swim. Good-morning.” 

“ But please what is your name? ” 

“Jack Swancott,” the boy said, “ of the 
‘ Reindeer.’” 

“The ‘ Reindeer’? that’s one of papa’s 
boats, isn’t it, nurse? and my name is 
Edith Hargitt. Oh, please come and see 
papa; he’ll be so obliged to you for sav- 
ing Tiny, and he’ll give you some money.” 

“T don’t want to be paid for jumping 
into the water,” the boy said roughly; 
“and I didn’t care whether the tyke was 
drowned or whether he wasn’t. I just 
jumped in because I didn’t like to see you 
cry. There!” and the boy walked off 
without looking round again. 

Ned Hargitt, as he was called by his 
equals, was a well-to-do Yarmouth mer- 
chant, for he owned twenty of the largest 
and best-provided of the Yarmouth fishing- 
fleet, each of which, with its nets, is worth 
from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. 
When his children went down to dessert 
that day Edith told the story of Tiny’s 
escape, and ended by saying that she 
hoped papa would do something for the 
smack-boy. 

“All right, Edith, I’ll give him five 
shillings to-morrow.” 

“ But he won’t take money.” 

“O, won’t he?” her father said, laugh- 
ing. “I know something about smack- 
boys ; he’ll be up to the office to-morrow 
as sure as fate.” 

Edith shook her head. 

‘“ He won't take money, papa.” 

“Well, Edie, we shall see which is 
right.” : 

Three days passed, and each day, after 
dinner, Edith inquired if the boy had 
come to the office, and her father was 
obliged to reply in the negative. 

“You see, papa, I am right; he didn’t 
want money. Now what can you do for 
se Because, you know he saved Tiny’s 
life. 

“1 don’t know what I can do for him, 
Edie. You see he is not old enough to 
make captain of one of the smacks.” 

“O papa, you’re laughing at me; and 
I do so want to do something for him.” 
And the blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Well, quite seriously, Edith, I will 





think the matter over. I’m really inter- 
ested in him. In the first place, you’re 
interested in him; in the second place, as 
you say, he saved Tiny’s life, and I like 
Tiny myself; and in the third place, I 
never knew a smack-boy who would not 
ask for five shillings if he thought that 
there was the remotest chance of his get- 
ting it. I will really see about it to-nfor- 
row.” 

Mr. Hargitt was as good as his word. 
The first thing after he got to his office, 
and had read his letters, he took down a 
book in which were entered the particu- 
lars respecting the apprentices, of whom 
he had some twelve or fourteen. Com- 
paratively few of the smack-boys of Yar- 
mouth belong by birth to that town. 
They are, for the most part, natives of 
inland counties, apprenticed by the poor- 
law guardians. ‘“Swancott, John,” he 
said, “from Leicester Union; real name 
not known; came to union with a tramp 
picked up dying; said he wasn’t her child, 
but would say nothing else. Marks on 
body — split in lobe of one ear; had tied 
to ribbon round neck a ring with pearls, 
engraved inside, ‘Lucy.’ Initials on 
clothes J.S. Conduct excellent. Adopted 
the sea from choice.” 

“ Humph!” he said to himself; “poor 
little beggar! I wonder where he came 
from, and who he is. What a lot of cases 
like this could be picked out of the parish 
records!” Then he touched the bell, and 
his clerk came in. “ Hopkins, if Hughes 
of the ‘ Reindeer’ comes in, tell him to 
send up the boy Swancott of his smack; 
and ask him what sort of boy he is.” 

Two hours later the boy was ushered 
in, looking very red and uncomfortable. , 

“Well, Swancott, so you picked my 
little girl’s dog out of the water?” 

“Yes, I did,” the boy said doggedly; 
“and I don’t want any money for it, so 
don’t offer it. I just did it because she 
squealed out, and looked so sorry like, 
that I jumped in right off. There!” 

Ned Hargitt looked in surprise at the 
lad: he was a handsome, well-grown boy, 
but rather thin. 

“I’m not going to offer you money.” he 
said, and the look of anger died out of 
the boy’s face. “How long have you 
been with me — nine months, isn’t it?” 

“ That’s about it,” the boy said. 

“ I hear you got on well at school, boy. 
What made you take to the sea?” 

“I could have stayed where I was,” 
the boy said; “the master of the school 
offered to get me apprenticed well there, 
and he said I could read and write so well 
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I should get on; but I liked the thoughts 
of the sea.” 

“ But if you are ever going to get on at 
sea, Swancott, so as to be more than a 
common sailor, you must go on with your 
reading and writing.” 

The boy hung his head. 

“Yes, sir, I know, I’m forgetting al- 
ready; but somehow ¢ 

“Yes, I know it’s difficult. I have 
often wished that something could be 
done for you smack-boys during the time 
you’re ashore, instead of your living in 
these lodging-houses, and getting into all 
sorts of mischief and vice; but it’s a dif- 
ficult question to solve.” 

Mr. Hargitt was talking to himself 
rather than to the boy; for the question 
was one which had often been talked over 
by him and by others, for it had long been 
patent that the condition of life of the 
many hundreds of smack-boys in Yar- 
mouth was lamentable in the extreme. 

“Look here, Swancott, do you really 
want to improve yourself? Are you ready 
to work hard so as to qualify yourself to 
take a mate’s place when you are old 
enough?” 

“Tam, sir,” the boy said earnestly and 

steadily. ‘My schoolmaster was very 
ood to me: and he said to me before I 
eft him, ‘ Remember, Jack, a man is what 
he makes himself. You do not know, and 
it is likely you never will know, who your 
parents were; but it would be a good 
thing to keep always before you the de- 
termination that if they ever do find you 
they shall have no cause for being 
ashamed of you.’” 

“ And have you acted up to that, boy?” 

“No, sir,’ the lad said frankly. “I 
tried at first hard; but at sea one’s 
knocked about, and on shore one almost 
must do as other chaps do; I don’t see 
how one’s to help it.” 

Mr. Hargitt sat thoughtfully for a few 
minutes, and then said, — 

“ Come again in three days ; I will see 
what can be done.” 

At the appointed time the boy was at 
the office. 

“TI don’t think, lad,” Mr. Hargitt said, 
“that you can do much good with your- 
self here in Yarmouth. When a boy 
knows other boys it is very hard for him 
not to do as they do. Now the clergyman 
at Hangar, about twelve miles off, is a 
friend of mine; and I have heard him 
Say that the schoolmaster at the national 
School there is a very able man. I have 





written to my friend, and he says he can 





get you a comfortable room there, cheaper 
than you pay in the rows here; your liv- 
ing won’t cost me more than it does here 
—not so much, in fact; and he has ar- 
ranged with the schoolmaster for you to 
attend the national school, and to give 
you an hour to yourself of an evening. I 
will pay for your board, lodging, and 
school-fees, for all this will cost me very 
little more than it does to feed and keep 
you here. You are at home for a fort- 
night or so at a time, five or six times a 
year, so that if you really choose to work 
hard, you can, at any rate, make some 
progress, and with a few months’ hard 
work later on you may qualify yourself to 
pass as a mate. What do you say to 
this?” 

It was, as Mr. Hargitt knew, an offer 
which very few oaibhers would have 
accepted; but the boy agreed with a 
grateful delight, which showed that he 
would me | avail himself of the opportu- 
nity offered. 

The next four years passed by unevent- 
fully. The lad spent his time ashore at 
the work his employer had sketched out 
for him. He liked the sea best, as was 
natural, and his life on board was happier 
than it had been; for the fact that Mr. 
Hargitt had interested himself in the lad 
was quite sufficient to secure for him an 
immunity from the kicks and cuffs which 
generally fall to the lot of smack-boys. 
At the end of four years he called at his 
employer’s office again. His apprentice- 
ship of five years was out now, and he 
was free to remain ashore for himself. 

“Well, lad, I have heard a good ac- 
count of you from your schoolmaster as 
well as from the Hugheses. Now which 
are you going to do—stay with me 
or —— 

“What I thought of, sir, would be to 
ship on board a full-rigged ship for a year 
or two. I should like to be a good sailor 
all round; then I could pass as a mate; 
and then, after a few years, when I had 
got my captain’s certificate, I should like 
to come back here and take to fishing 
again, if I could get the command of a 
smack.” 

* T don’t think, lad, that when you have 
once got accustomed to long voyages you 
will ever care about settling down to the 
hard life in the North Sea; but that will 
be your business. If you will call to-mor- 
row I will give you a letter to a large 
shipowner in London, and ask him to 
ee you and keep an eye over you. You 
had better go up to the house as usual; 
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my daughter will not forgive me if her 
sailor-boy does not pay a visit each time 
he goes through Yarmouth.” 

Three more years have passed, and the 
same number of visits have been paid by 
Jack Swancott to Yarmouth. He is third 
officer now of a fine East Indiaman, and 
looks as handsome a young fellow as one 
might wish tosee. He has brought home 
with him embroidered shawls for Mrs. 
Hargitt, and lots of pretty boxes and 
silver jewelry for Miss Edith, who is now 
seventeen. Her father was present when 
they were given, and had a conversation 
afterwards with his wife, the result of 
which was that he next day called at the 
hotel at which the young fellow was stay- 
ing, and asked him to go for a stroll with 
him along the river, as he wished to speak 
to him. Wondering what his former 
employer could have to say to him, the 
young man accompanied him. They 
chatted on ordinary topics, until at last 
they sat down upon a pile of logs, at a 
quiet spot on the wharf. 

“T wanted to talk to you, Jack; and as 
it was not a matter of. business, I pre- 
ferred bringing you here to talking in the 
office. I am heartily gad at the success 
you have had. You have got your foot 
on the ladder now, and in another two 
years you may command a ship. Now 
this, lad, you owe to me. Mind, I am 
neither wanting thanks, which you have 
often given me, nor do I wish to take 
much credit to myself. The whole mat- 
ter cost me a very few pounds, which I 
never missed one way or the other. Still 
I may assume that I have benefited you, 
and that you, I know, are grateful.” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir.” 

“Well, Jack, that being so, I am going 
to speak to you as an honest gentleman, 
and to ask you not to come to Yarmouth 
again for a few years.” 

“Not come to Yarmouth, sir,” the 
young man cried, leaping to his feet, “for 
years?” 

“Yes, Jack, and you know why. I saw 
you and my daughter together last night, 
and I saw that you were fond of her, and 
that she no longer looked upon you as 
her smack-boy. She is little more than a 
child yet, and has only seen you three 
times in the last three years, so that an 
girlish fancy she may have for you will 
soon die out. You are only twenty-one, 
and will get over it too, though you may 
think now you won’t ” — this in answer to 
a shake of Jack’s head. ‘ However, it is 
for the sake of my girl that I must ask 
you not to come here again. I hope that 





she will marry well; and, even had you a 
captain’s certificate and the command of 
a good vessel, I would not give her to 
you, for I do not choose my daughter to 
marry a man whom she will only see one 
month in twelve. In no case, therefore, 
could you hope to win her with my con- 
sent, and I am sure that I can rely upon 
you not to bring strife and sorrow into a 
home where you have received only kind- 
ness.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hargitt, for your re- 
liance upon me,” the young sailor said 
quietly. “You have every right to de- 
mand this of me. I will go up to town 
this afternoon; perhaps you will make 
some excuse for my abrupt leaving.” 

“ There is no such hurry as that,” Mr. 
Hargitt said kindly. 

“Yes, sir, the sooner the better. I do 
not mean for her sake, because, as you 
say, it-can be nothing beyond a girl’s 
fancy with her, but for mine. You see, 
sir, it is a little natural that I should al- 
most worship Miss Edith, for from her 
all my good fortune has come. But we 
need not speak about that. You will let 
me write to you, sir, sometimes; and 
will you let me know when she is mar- 
ried? Good-bye, sir. God bless you for 
all your kindness;” and, with a hearty 
shake of the hand, Jack Swancott went 
striding along the quay 

“A fine young fellow,” Mr. Hargitt 
said to himself, as he looked after him; 
“a very fine young fellow —a gentleman 
outside and in. If he had money, and 
was not a sailor, there is no one I would 
rather give Edith to, though we can trace 
him no farther back than Leicester work- 
house.” 

Another three years, and Jack Swan- 
cott is upon his homeward voyage in the 
Australian liner “White Jacket,” of 
which he is first officer. He has just 
come off watch, and is smoking a cigar 
with a passenger, a Mr. Jeffrey. This 
gentleman, a London barrister, had been 
obliged to give up his profession for a 
while, and take a voyage to Australia in 
a sailing-ship, for his health. He had 
gone out in the “White Jacket,” had 
waited at Sydney six weeks while she 
discharged and took in cargo, and was 
now on his way home in her. Between 
him and the young officer a strong feeling 
of liking net friendship had sprung up. 
Upon this evening, as they entered the 
bay, the barrister was speaking of home 
and friends, and asked the sailor where 
his people lived. Then Jack Swancott, 
for the first time in his life, told the story 
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of his workhouse origin. Jeffrey heard 
him in silence. 

“Of course you have never taken any 
steps to hunt out the history of that 
woman who brought you to the work- 
house?” 

“No, I have never given the matter a 
thought. I suppose the workhouse peo- 
ple tried to find out.” 

“ Their trial could not amount to much, 
Jack. Really it seems to me that, with 
the clue of the initials J. S. upon your 
clothes, the pearl ring, the slit in your ear, 
and the date of the woman’s arrival at 
the workhouse, one ought to be able to 
follow it up. You were about a year old, 
as far as they could guess, when you were 
taken in?” 

“ About that,” Jack said. “But how 
would it be possible to set about it?” 

“Tt would be a longish job, but nota 
difficult one. If you were stolen, it was 
within a year of the time you appeared 
in Leicester. We may take it for certain 
that you were advertised for. One must 
o through the files of the London papers 
or that year; and if one finds nothing 
there, must go —— all the principal 
provincial papers. If it is not in as an 
advertisement, it is certain to be inasa 
local incident of importance. Leave the 
matter in my hands, and I promise you 
the matter shall be thoroughly looked up.” 

“ And you think it really possible I may 
find out who I am?” 

“TI do think it not only ‘possible, but 
probable. I will set two or three fellows 
to work at the files of the papers, and I 
will write to the heads of all the county 
constabularies, and ask them to let me 
know whether they have any records in 
their books for the year 1840 of a child 
whose initials were J. S., and who hada 
slit in his ear, being missing. Ten to 
one that fetches an answer.” 

It was about a fortnight after the 
“White Jacket”? reached Liverpool that 
Jack Swancott, who, having nowhere else 
to go to, was in lodgings there, received 
a telegram from his friend Jeffrey, with 
whom he had exchanged several letters 
since his arrival: ‘Come up at once by 
night mail. Come to my chambers in 
Gray’s Inn. I have got important news 
about your people.” 

“ Hurrah, Jack!” his friend said, when 
he entered his chambers next evening ; 
“just as I told you. I wrote last week to 
the chief constables of the various county 
and borough police, and have had scores 
of answers. It seems there were dozens 
of missing children in that year, but none 





of them had, as far as was recorded, aslit 
in his ear. Yesterday, however, I got this 
letter from the chief constable of North 
Devon: — 


“««S1r, — Absence from home has pre- 
vented my attending to your communica- 
tion before. In the year 1840 there was 
a child missing from a country-seat near 
Barnstaple, an infant who is described as 
having a slit in his ear, and the initials of 
whose clothes correspond with those 
given by you. If you will make an ap- 
pointment to meet me in Launceston, I 
shall be happy to give you all the infor- 
mation in my power, or I will give full 
particulars upon hearing from your solic- 
itor.’ 


There, Jack! Now I propose we start 
down to Plymouth this afternoon, stop 
there, and go on by train and coach next 
morning. What oO you say?” 


“ There, gentlemen, is the entry rela- 
tive to the affair. It is just as I wrote to 
you, except as to the name, which I did 
not feel justified in giving until I knew 
that your inquiry was bond fide. The 
name is Scarsdale. The child was stolen 
by the nurse, who had had notice to leave 
on account of being found drunk.” 

“ And are the father and mother still 
alive ?” the barrister asked, for the sailor 
was too agitated to put the question he so 
wanted an answer to. 

“The lady died two years after the 
event. Mr. Scarsdale still lives. He 
shut up Trelawn after his wife’s death, 
and has scarcely been seen outside the 
door since. The estate is a fine one, and 
as Mr. Scarsdale has spent nothing for 
the last five-and-twenty years, he has the 
reputation of being the wealthiest man in 
this part of the country. I think, gentle- 
men, the best thing you can do is to go to 
Penshurst, his solicitor at Barnstaple. 
He is acheery old man, and will be the 
best person to go with you to break the 
ice. I am heartily glad that my prede- 
cessor kept the records of his work accu- 
rately, and that I have been enabled to 
set you upon the track.” 

With many thanks to the officer they 
took their leave and ordered post-horses 
for Barnstaple. It was a long drive from 
Launceston to Barnstaple, but the youn 
sailor noticed it but little; he was bewil- 
dered by his good fortune, and at the 
future which seemed to be opening to 
him. Barnstaple reached, Mr. Penshurst 
was soon found, and upon being acquaint- 
ed with the facts, wrung Jack’s hand in 





extreme delight. “Your father was one 
of my greatest friends, till these sad 
events cut him off from the world. I am 
the only person he ever sees now. Heisa 
recluse, and a student. His whole soul is 
in science, and he is upin every discov- 
ery and invention of the day. He will be 
glad to see you, very glad, no doubt, but I 
doubt if even your coming will ever wean 
him from the life he has chosen. He has, 
so to speak, dried up, and you must not 
be surprised if he does not demonstrate 
any extreme emotion at your discovery. 
Well, we shall see. Now let me think 
how we shall set about it. I think we 
had better drive out in my gig. I will go 
in and break it to him, and will then call 
youin. Give me the ring: it is probable 
that he will recognize it, and that it will at 
once draw him towards you; but I wish 
he were not quite so wrapped up in sci- 
ence.” 

Very long did the half-hour which 

assed after Mr. Penshurst entered Tre- 
awn appear to the two men waiting out- 
side. At last, however, the lawyer 
appeared at the door. ‘Come in,” he 
said; “he is perfectly satisfied with your 
identity. He himself gave the ring to 
your mother, but at present he hardly 
grasps the matter, I think; he has so 
much science in his head,” he added irri- 
tably, “ that there’s no room for anything 
else.” 

Thus speaking the lawyer led the way 
to a large room which had once been the 
drawing-room, but which was now con- 
verted intoa laboratory. An elderly gen- 
tleman was closely examining a retort 
which was boiling on a furnace when they 
entered. He looked up as if he had quite 
forgotten all about them; then passing 
his hand across his forehead, he moved 
towards them. 

“ My dear Joseph,” he said to Jack, “I 
am very glad you have returned. It was 
a great trouble your going away —a great 
trouble. However, that’s an old story. 
Here you are. At present you know we 
are really strangers; but as we get to 
know each other I am quite sure we shall 
get fond of each other. It’s all nonsense 
talking about paternal instinct, you know, 

uite ridiculous ; I don’t feel any instinc- 
tive affection for you, and of course you 

don’t for me, eh? No, how should you? 
Still, we shall get on very well together, 
and I’m very glad you have come. Take 
all bother off my hands. Penshurst will 
go into the accounts with you, and you 
will manage the whole business in fu- 
ture, and, thank goodness, I shall have 
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no bother about whom I shall leave my 
money to. I spend about five hundred a 
year in instruments and books. You 
will relieve me of all bother about the 
rest. That’s all, I think. Now excuse 
me till dinner-time. I am in the mid- 
dle of a most interesting experiment 
upon the conduct of oxygen when united 
under a pressure of three hundred atmo- 
spheres with— but do you understand 
science ?” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” Jack said. 

“Very well, good-bye till dinner-time ; 
you had better see what is in the house, 
and then get servants and so on from 
Barnstaple, and do just as you like, so 
that you leave me this room for my ex- 
periments; and don’t fill the house with 
visitors who will want to talk with me. 
I have really no time for that.” 

Jack leebed rather disappointed as 
he went out of his father’s room; but 
once in the dining-room he could not but 
be amused at the comical side of the 
affair, and he went off into a fit of laugh- 
ter, in which the barrister joined heart- 
ily, and Mr. Penshurst, after a struggle, 
also went off. 

“T am vexed,” he said, “ but it can’t 
be helped. I think in time you will 
make your way to his affections, and in 
all other respects you have reason to be 
satisfied.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Jack said. “I was 
disappointed at first, for I have always 
pictured to myself the delight it would 
be if I ever found my parents ; but, after 
all, how can one expect a man to be 
suddenly seized with a deep affection 
for another whom he has not seen since 
he was a baby in long frocks? How- 
ever, I hope in time to win his heart. 
In the mean time let us see about order- 
ing dinner.” 

In the next two months Jack —for he 
refused to adopt the name by which he 
had been christened — Scarsdale set 
himself to work to master his new posi- 
tion. As to money matters there was 
no trouble. The estate brought in about 
five thousand a year, and of this four had 
been invested regularly by Mr. Penshurst, 
so that in the twenty-three years the 
accumulation had amounted to a very 
large sum. A portion of Trelawn was 
thoroughly done up and modernized ; but 
Jack was very careful not to interfere in 
the slightest degree with any of the 
rooms used by his father. A respectable 
housekeeper, a good cook, and a staff of 
servants were engaged; and Mr. Scars- 
dale ardently appreciated the increased 
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comfort of his life. He only saw his 
son at meal-times, and was at first absent 
and silent and evidently absorbed in the 
thought of the work he was engaged upon. 
But gradually he allowed himself to be 
drawn out, and to join in Jack’s talk and 
listen to his stories; and so little by little 
he began to feel a real affection for his 
son. 

“You have been a wanderer all your 
life, boy,” he said to him one day. “I 
don’t expect you to settle down here. 
Travel, my boy, travel. Travel gives you 
an insight into things animate, as science 
does into things inanimate.” 

“Thank you, father, I am thinking of 
buying a yacht, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 

“Objection! no; why should I?” said 
his father. “ Understand, once for all, 
you are to do just what you like with 
what money I have accumulated in your 
absence. It has been a great annoyance 
to me, and I am very glad to get rid of it. 
The income from the estate is five times 
larger than is sufficient for my wants. 
Make ducks and drakes of the rest of it 
if it pleases you; the estate is entailed, 
so that will always remain to you.” 


Early in June, the “ Esmeralda,” a hand- 
some schooner of a hundred and twent 
tons burden, came to anchor in Yarmout 
Roads. Jack had not written to Mr. 
Hargitt to tell him of the change in his 
circumstances. He had sent a short note 
upon his arrival in England, and had re- 
ceived a brief answer, congratulating him 
upon his safe return. Jack knew that 
Edith was still unmarried, or he would 
have heard. Jack was rowed ashore, and 
made his way up to the counting-house. 
To his surprise another name was over 
the door. He went into a shop opposite, 
asked for some article in the window, and 
inquired how long Mr. Hargitt had moved 
his office. 

“He gave it up fifteen months ago, 
_ after that big storm, which ruined 

im. 

“Ruined!” Jack exclaimed in a tone 
of horror. 

“Yes; there were sixty of the North 
Sea smacks belonging to Yarmouth lost, 
and sixteen of them belonged to Hargitt. 
Times had been bad before, and unfortu- 
nately Hargitt had not insured his own 
boats; the local bank went just at the 
time, and the old gentleman got hit all 
round. He sold his furniture and all, and 
paid every creditor to the last farthing; 
and he owns one smack still.” 
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“Where is he living?”’ Jack asked 
huskily. 

“No. 2 Prospect Row. It’salittle place, 
sir, but he’s greatly respected. His eldest 
daughter gives lessons in music.” 

“Good heavens!” burst out Jack, “and 
here have I been six months without 
knowing it!” 

So saying he threw down a sovereign 
and rushed out of the shop, to the aston- 
ishment of the woman who had been 
serving him. 

“Is Mr. Hargitt in?” 

“ Yes, sir; will you step in?” the little 
servant-girl answered. 

“ No,” he said. ‘“ Please ask Mr. Har- 
gitt to put on his hat and step outside; 
say it’s an old friend wants to see him.” 

In a minute or two Jack’s old employer 
made his appearance with a puzzled air. 
He appeared a good deal older than when 
Jack had seen him last. He looked hard 
at his visitor, who was dressed in a blue 
yachting costume. 

“ Can it be — yes, itis Jack Swancott!” 
and he held out his hand to him warmly. 
* Come in, my boy; why don’t you come 
in?’ 

“ Before I do, sir, I must tell you that 
I love your daughter as much as ever.” 

“ Thank God for that, Jack,” the elder 
man said. “I had half a mind to write 
and tell you of our changed circum- 
stances; but I thought you might look 
upon it as a hint that now you could have 
what I refused you before, and I was too 
proud for that, be Mind, I have never 
allowed to myself, nor do I allow now, 
that I was.wrong in telling you to go 
away. I did not want her to marry a 
sailor, and I had a right to expect that 
she would marry well. I believe, lad, I 
should have come round some day had 
things remained as they were, for Edith 
has steadily refused all offers, and she 
has had some good ones; and, though 1 
don’t know that she refused them for the 
sake of her first fancy, I have my suspicion. 
And now come in, lad; my wife will be 
glad indeed to see you. Edith is out at 
present; she will be in to tea.” 

“ Where is Ada?” 

“OQ, she married two years back, and is 
well and happy.” 

For an hour Jack chatted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hargitt, and then there was a knock 
at the door. 

*“ That’s Edith,” her father said. 

“Please let me meet her alone,” Jack 
begged. 

Her mother went into the room be- 





hind; the father opened the door. 
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“ There is a friend in the parlor, 
Edith.” 

“Who is it, papa?” 

“Go in and see, my dear.” 

She went in, and her father closed the 
door behind her. 

“ Jack!” 

‘Edith!” 

There was no need for any other words ; 
and it is only necessary to give the last, 
which, half an hour later, she spoke be- 
fore Mrs. Hargitt came in and said tea 
was ready. 

“Rich or poor, Jack, I should have 
waited all my life for you to come back 
forme. My father told me why he had 
kept you away; but I knew him, and was 
sure that, if you loved me as I loved you, 
you would come again at last, and that 
then you would get me.” 

“You remember old Johnson, Jack?” 
Mr. Hargitt said much later on in the 
evening. 

“You mean the man who owned a 
lot of smacks?—yes, I remember him 
well.” 

““He died about two months ago, and 
his son is going to give up the business 
and turn country gentleman. The sale 
takes place to-morrow.” 

“« What, the sale of the smacks ?” 

“Yes; there are fifteen of them. Five 
are old ones ; but ten were new only a few 
months ago. He insured, and so was able 
‘to replace his losses in the big gale.” 
And Hargitt sighed as he thought what a 
mistake he had made. 

“Do you mean to go to the sale?” 
Jack asked. 

“7 don’t know, — yes, I think so.” 

“Allright. I will call in at ten o’clock 
‘to-morrow morning and go with you.” 

“Where are you stopping ?” 

*] came down ina yacht. The owner, 
a Mr. Scarsdale, came home from Aus- 
tralia with me last voyage.” 

The five old smacks were put upon the 
list, and went cheaply. 

“ Now,” the auctioneer said, “ we come 
to the new boats. Now, gentleman, the 
remaining ten smacks are all new boats. 
They were only launched last autumn, 
and all their nets and gear are in first-rate 
condition—in fact, are new. Will any 
one make a bid for the fleet as they stand ? 
Will any one say ten thousand pounds 
for the smacks complete, with nets and 
gear?” 

Jack nodded. 

“Do I understand you to bid ten thou- 
sand pounds for these ten boats, sir?” 


“Why, you are mad, Jack,” Mr. Hargitt 
said, in consternation. 
“All right, sir; I know what I am 
about.” 
“Does any one offer anything above 
ten thousand pounds for the boats ?” 
No one did. 
“ They are yours, sir; ” and he knocked 
down the hammer. “What name, sir?” 
“Scarsdale,” Jack said. “The owner 
of the yacht out in the roads. You can 
have a cheque on the London and Coun- 
ty.’ 
ye What! is your friend going in for 
fishing, Jack? Why did you not tell me 
he had commissioned you to buy them?” 
“T meant to, but I oan it. And now 
I want you and Edith and your wife to 
come off to the yacht. Scarsdale asked 
me to bring you all off to lunch.” 
There was some demurring, and Edith 
had to write several notes, when told of 
the plan, to put off her lessons. At last 
they were ready. The boat lay at the 
pier, and in a quarter of an hour they 
were on board. 
“Come down into the cabin,” Jack said. 
They went down, rather surprised at 
the absence of the owner, and then Jack 
began his story by saying, — 
“The fact is, Edith dear, you are not 
going to become Mrs. Swancott, but Mrs. 
Scarsdale, for that is my real name.” 


There can be no possible occasion for 
telling Jack’s story over again, or indeed 
for saying anything further, except to 
mention that although Mr. Scarsdale 
senior never abandoned the pursuit of 
science, still that he did in time become 
interested in other matters; that he is 
really attached to his son and daughter- 
in-law; and that he regards his grand- 
children with almost as much interest as 
if they had been scientific novelties. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
AN AUTUMN IN THE COTE D’OR. 


THE first day of the shooting-season, 
Youverture de la chasse, is a very great 
occasion in France, and varies according 
to the respective orders of the préfets. 
In the Céte-d’Or, the season opened last 
year a week later than in the Puy-de- 
Déme, namely, on September 7. 

Every one sets off from the country on 
or before this day, some going to shoot 
the birds, others to eat them. My sport- 
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before, but on arriving at the station I 
found it crowded from end to end; the 
weather was magnificent, brilliant sun- 
shine in plenty and not too much breeze, 
whilst the soil was cooled with the storms 
of the day before. How suggestive of 
wealth and how pleasant is the landscape 
on all sides when we quit the station ; the 
luxuriant waxen-green foliage of the vines, 
mingling with the mellow tints of the late 
autumnal crops, not yet garnered! Of 
this favored region, as of Seine-et-Marne, 
I may say, that poverty, much less beg- 
gary, does not exist. In fact these village 
folks are rich, each and all, with rare ex- 
ceptions, dwelling under his own vine and 
his own fig-tree. It will convey some 
slight notion of the easy circumstances of 
the peasant proprietors here, when I say 
that large numbers of them indulge in 
the luxury of a game-license, costing forty 
francs. Our French neighbors have an 
ideal equality with which we insular aris- 
tocrats cannot be expected as yet to sym- 
pathize. Think of our country squires, 
and heads of country families, encounter- 
ing their humble neighbors in the sport- 
ing-field! The excessive competition is, 
however, trying to true lovers of sport; 
for whilst with ourselves, besides the 
shooting-license, a second permission is 
necessary from the owner of the soil, in 
France no such rule holds good, except 
where a gamekeeper is kept and game is 
preserved ; and the natural consequence 
is, that every year the number of game- 
licenses is on the increase, and every year 
the sportsman finds less game. It is try- 
ing even to the amiable French mind to 
be foiled on your own land at every turn. 
The charge being low for the ermis de 
chasse, these well-to-do peasant proprie- 
tors and vine-growers can afford the dar- 
ling pastime of handling the gun. There 
are also great numbers of poachers; in 
fact, the number is so large, that, for the 
most part, no attempt is made to catch 
them. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, we ladies did not expect our sports- 
men to return with laden game-bags, 
though early in the day prospects looked 
bright, and reports from the fields were 
encouraging. By eleven o’clock there 
were some dozen and odd quails in the 
hands of the cook, who immediately set 
to work to prepare them for the seven 
o’clock dinner. The quail, a prime morsel 
in itself, requires the greatest delicacy in 
the cooking. To give the proper flavor, 
the cook wraps each bird in a vine-leaf, 
and thus roasted in butter, it is. only 
appreciated by the true gourmet. The 
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quail should never be kept, but should be 
cooked forthwith. On the first day of the 
shooting season, the birds brought down 
at dawn figure at the midday breakfast 
table, and are always served with all pos- 
sible despatch. 

On that delicious Sunday afternoon of 
September 7, whilst our sportsmen were 
far away with their guns, and the ladies 
were gone to vespers, I amused myself 
with an inspection of the garden, and by 
drawing a mental contrast between the 
modes of life among our French neigh- 
bors and ourselves. Here in this hand- 
some country house were three separate 
families living under one roof, each hav- 
ing their own apartments and ménage, yet 
all sharing the recreations, sociabilities, 
and occupations of daily life. This con- 
glomeration of families, which could only 
work harmoniously among a people so 
easy-going and amiable as French people 
are, is certainly attended with two, if not 
more results. In the first place, the econ- 
omy of such an association must be very 
great; and in the second place, the family 
tie, or rather the tie of kindred, is thereby 
much more closely knitted than with us. 
It must needs be so. A child, for ex- 
ample, grows up immediately under the 
eye, not only of his parents, but of his 
grandparents, his uncles, his aunts, and 
often great aunts and uncles, all of whom 
may be dwelling under one roof, and 
sometimes sitting down to the same daily 
board. I must be permitted to observe, 
though it is a matter on which an opinion 
can only be given very timidly, that whilst 
the tie of kindred appears to all English 
observers stronger than with us, the con- 
jugal tie, owing to the system of mariages 
de convenance, seems much less close 
than with ourselves. A thoughtful young 
Frenchman, a friend of mine, said to me 
on this subject, “ How is it to be won- 
dered at that marriage is often a mere 
contract in France, seeing that we are all 
of us married without being consulted in 
thé matter? When I have finished my 
studies, my parents will find a young lady 
of suitable fortune —a desirable match, 
in fact; we shall be introduced to each 
other and married without having any 
choice in the matter: rather I should say, 
if my parents approve, as a matter of 
course, I shall be expected to approve 
also, and after, perhaps, half a dozen 
formal interviews, we shall be married! 
How is a happy life to be expected under 
such conditions? Young people may feel 
thankful who find that they can just rub 
on without serious dislikes or disagree- 
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ments.” I mention this by the way as an 
instructive comment on the associated 
family home before me, so common — 
one might almost say so universal —in 
France, and resulting, firstly in a great 
economy of daily expenditure, secondly 
in the closely knitting together of collat- 
eral family ties and interests. The family 
in France is like the famous faggot in the 
story, which requires a very strong hand 
to pull asunder. 

From these reflections I went on to 
compare the roughly kept, but richly fur- 
nished, flower, fruit, and vegetable garden 
before me, with the scrupulously neat but 
comparatively unproductive English ones 
familiar to us. Here flowers and prod- 
ucts, generally speaking, take care of 
themselves ; and, in spite of a cold spring 
and wet season what abundance is here! 
The vines, from which, as a rule, the 
sportsmen gather ripe bunches of grapes 
on the first day of the shooting-season, 
now show only small, hard beads, where 
the luscious clusters should be. The 
apple, pear, and plum trees are bare of 
fruit. But rich vermilion-colored toma- 
toes and ripening sea-green melons are 
here in plenty, whilst the spiked artichoke, 
and every variety of salads, and vegeta- 
bles generally bespeak the richness of the 
soil and the geniality of the climate. 
Flowers there are in unspeakable abun- 
dance, as in every other French garden. 
“The sun does everything for us,” said 
my hostess to me. 

Towards sunset we sallied forth to meet 
our sportsmen, whom at last we encoun- 
tered, weary enough after their twelve 
hours’ tramp, and not in the best of hu- 
mors. There was no game to be had, 
excepting the quails and one or two part- 
ridges: too many sportsmen by far were 
about; and, on the whole, such a poor 
ouverture de la chasse was not remem- 
bered. Such a failure was also partly to 
be accounted for by the cold spring, which 
had killed the young birds in great quan- 
tities, and also the great heat of the last 
few weeks, which had driven them to the 
woods. Better sport might be looked for 
later, when the fields and birds would be 
forsaken for the forests, the roebuck, and 
the wild boar. It takes more than a poor 
day’s sport, however, to damp French 
lightheartedness, and when we sat down 
to dinner, and a bottle of famous Beaune 
vintage was produced in honor of the 
quails, all were in excellent spirits. 

The day was grey and cool, and clouds 
lowered from time to time, yet old and 
young, strong and feeble, were able to 
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sit out the long, merry meal in the open 
air, without taking harm. We held our 
feast in a clos or enclosed vineyard, over- 
looking the pleasant open country, min- 
gled forest and field, the smoke of the 
train from Dijon to Langres curling amid 
the green. We were twenty-seven in all, 
of all ages and both sexes, and all, with 
the exception of the English guest, mak- 
ing up one family group. “We form a 
clan,” said one of its members to me, and 
a veritable clanship indeed is such a con- 
lomeration of kinsfolk inone spot. The 
ong feast over, the party dispersed till 
evening, when all again met to play bil- 
liards, round games, and enjoy tea, hot 
wine, and cigars. In these family gather- 
ings, even among the richest, there is no 
kind of ceremony. No toilette is made 
in honor of the occasion, and the party 
breaks up early. There is, of course, an 
evil as well as a good side to these French 
clanships, so unlike anything to be found 
among ourselves. English people who 
travel much mix largely with strangers 
and foreigners, and, as arule, rather avoid 
than seek this kind of centralization, are 
readier to take in new ideas and likely to 
be freer from prejudice than their French 
neighbors. But such pictures of family 
life are patriarchal and pleasant to con- 
template. Here we had the great-grand- 
mother, the grandparents, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, all living near 
each other and making up a little society 
of themselves, needing no other. An- 
other feature to be noticed in French 
country life of the opulent kind is its 
great simplicity. In the midst of abun- 
dant, solid wealth, there was here abso- 
lutely nothing for show —the kind of 
show, moreover, that is set such a store 
by and ruins the peace of so many house- 
holds with us—and the comparatively 
insignificant number of servants kept, 
alone makes all the difference. Where 
well-to-do English folks keep six servants, 
French people do with one or two, not 
because the two are made to work for six, 
but because the domestic arrangements 
are infinitely simpler and more economi- 
cal. Yet these things are perforce chang- 
ing with the time. Take, for instance, 
the case of a friend of mine in these parts 
who has had in her service a faithful 
woman servant for upwards of forty years. 
Forty years and odd ago, this woman 
came at yearly wages of one hundred and 
fifty francs, 7.¢., 6/. English. For ten 


years she served on these conditions, and 
at the end of that time received an addi 





tional fifty francs, vringing her annual pay 
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to 87. At the end of ten years more, this 
was increased to 1o/., and, beyond, no 
advance has been made; whilst nowadays 
young girls here going out to service, with- 
out any experience whatever, ask three or 
four hundred francs to begin with. It 
must be added that this faithful old crea- 
ture— who with her yearly wages and 
handsome new-years’ gifts has laid by a 
ood sum—is regarded as one of the 
amily. Here she has lived, here she will 
die, a member of the family indeed, ex- 
cept by ties of blood, and taking more 
liberties with her mistress’s affairs than 
the nearest relative would do. 

But this patriarchal system is on the 
wane. Servants now stay, not where they 
are most comfortable, but where they get 
highest pay, and are ready to leave on 
the slightest remonstrance being offered 
them. There is one thing more to be 
said about the class from which domestic 
servants are taken in France. In these 
country villages, so thriving are the peas- 
ants on their small farms that landowners 
cannot get hand labor at any price, and 
many are compelled to sell their property 
because of the cost of tillage. This tells 
two ways. The peasant no longer invests 
his money as much as formerly in land, 
on account of the same difficulty, so that 
the value of land, instead of rising, de- 
creases, as with us. 

Before describing the most noteworthy 
excursions to be made from Dijon, I will 
draw the traveller’s attention to the for- 
midable appearance imparted to it by its 
girdle of forts, most of which have been 
constructed within the last few years. 
Dijon can hardly be considered in the 
light of a frontier town, yet we can easily 
understand how important it is that it 
should be rendered unapproachable, see- 
ing that Metz no longer protects the 
frontiers of France. esancgon hardly 
presents a more warlike front than this 
wealthy, aristocratic city of rentiers and 
wine-growers. 

There are many pleasant excursions to 
be made both by road and rail from Dijon, 
none easier and pleasanter than Beaune, 
where indeed the traveller might do well 
to halt for a night in order to see the 
great vineyard country to advantage. 
These vine-clad hills and valleys, afford- 
ing one of the most famous vintages in 
the world, abound in charmingly poetic 
and pastoral landscapes, and alone would 
suffice to disabuse the prejudiced mind 
of the notion —— “that flat and 
uninteresting country of France,” as it 
was once described to me. 
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And how full of charm and interest are 
these quiet little French towns — Beaune, 
chiefly so by virtue of its hospital. Let 
not the name call up unpleasant associa- 
tions in the reader’s mind. Rather should 
this Beaune hospital be called a resting 
and healing place than anything else, 
since the aged come hither to rest for the 
remainder of their days, and the “sick 
unto death ” are for the most part those 
whose work in the world is done. “This 
charming place would almost make me 
wish to be ill at Beaune,” wrote the fa- 
mous French architect Viollet le Duc; 
and little matter indeed by what name we 
call it, or what it is — nothing in the world 
can be imagined more canting! y pictur- 
esque, quaint, and graceful. The aged 
poor and the sick generally are here in- 
deed lodged in a palace —a palace more- 
over built in the most delightful style 
imaginable, though in what style archi- 
tects alone must determine. Outside, its 
long, deep roof, studded with little tur- 
reted dormers, above which rises a clock 
tower, all in soberest grey, recalls some 
stately Dutch town hall or Stadthaus ; but 
inside, its vast oblong courts or inner 
gardens, and double rows of galleries 
running round, surmounted by lofty roofs, 
many-gabled and many-dormered, would 
seem to betoken some royal residence. 
The whole aspect is so sober, so mediz- 
val, so picturesque, that only the white- 
robed sisters of charity moving about 
seem at one with their surroundings. 
The entire length of the court or inner 
garden is turfed and turned into an or- 
angery, for the time being, by double 
rows of orange-trees, planted from end 
to end, and this delicious verdure and the 
intense blue sky of the perfect October 
day are strikingly contrasted with the 
quiet tints and subdued harmonies of the 
architecture. A great part of the struc- 
ture, notably the carved balconies, run- 
ning between gallery and gallery, is of 
wood, and this is painted lead-color to 
match the leaden roofs, bell-tower, weath- 
ercocks, and elaborate ornamentation of 
the roofs. As you stroll along this pleas- 
ant inner garden with its wondrously po- 
etic entourage, no open door or court but 
reveals something in keeping with it. 
You see here a group of nuns in their 
creamy white dresses and white hoods, 
folding linen in a room that must have 
remained precisely what it was centuries 
ago—its low panelled ceiling of sober 
brown, dark, polished oak presses, and 
richly carved sideboards, affording a 
beautiful background to the white, shad- 
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owy figures; or you see the kitchen where 
scores of copper cooking-vessels of all 
dimensions, and bright as gold pieces 
fresh from the mint, emblazon one wall, 
whilst before the magnificent chimney- 
piece are the massive andirons, pothooks, 
and pothangers that were used in the 
olden time. The kitchen, when we vis- 
ited it in the afternoon, was deserted, ex- 
cept by one figure — a young girl wearing 
a nun’s dress of black and blue, study- 
ing a cookery book. Nothing could be 
more spotless and speckless than the 
kitchen —a delightful background for a 
Dutch picture —if English artists ever 
thought it worth their while to look for 
subjects in France! Now let us go into 
the brilliantly decorated, dazzling chapel, 
where a grand surprise awaits us. For 
opening out of the chapel, only separated 
from it by a crimson curtain, is the so- 
called grande salle des malades, a vast 
arallelogram decorated in the same bril- 
iant style as the chapel, only toned down 
by the rows of snow-white beds on either 
side. So vast is this hall— being nearly 
fifty yards in length — that you get a van- 
ishing perspective of these small, white- 
curtained beds; and so lofty is its arched 
roof that alike their occupants and the 
quiet figures of the nuns moving about 
are as much lost in it as the isolated wor- 
shippers in a cathedral. I have said that 
the chapel leads into the hall or salle des 
malades: it is rather the hall that leads 
into the chapel, so insignificant is the 
latter by comparison, though both are in 
exact keeping, style, scale, and decoration 
being nicely matched by the restore¥. 
For both have undergone restoration, 
concerning which opinions may differ, but 
all must agree that the general effect is 
magnificent in the extreme. 

Here, then, lie the convalescent sick 
and aged poor of Beaune, each in a snowy 
bed; each, if strength permits, only hav- 
ing to crawl to the outer door to find the 
sunshine and the orange-trees ; each be- 
holding from his bed a dome that might 
well prefigure to him the unseen abodes 
of heaven, so gorgeous is the dome — 
purple, amber, and crimson, being richly 

retted and starred with gold. If too 
feeble to get as far as the crimson cur- 
tains partly dividing him from the chapel, 
he can gaze on the splendid stained glass 
of the choir, can catch a glimpse of the 
priests and white-robed boys moving 
rhythmically before the altar, can see the 
censer swing, and rejoice in the pealing 
organ and voices of the choristers. Yes, 
for a poor, aged, and forlorn Catholic it 
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must be good to end one’s days in such a 
place; and if his simple mind is imbued 
with the mysticism and poetry of his 
faith, he will imagine such an experience 
to prefigure “the world to come and the 
life everlasting.” 

If here the true believer is reminded 
of the joys of heaven, the famous Van 
Eyck picture of the day of judgment, in 
another portion of the building, will ani- 
mate his mind with the pangs of hell. 
This glorious picture, a series of living 
portraits, in beautiful, rich-colored drap- 
ery, against a gold background, has a 
room set aside for it, and rightly. It is 
the richest possession of the richly en- 
dowed hospital, and being a chef-d’@uvre 
of the first water, no wonder that attempts 
have been made to purchase it for the 
Louvre, and also by private collectors. 
It was bequeathed to this hospital, along 
with other treasures and a goodly rent- 
roll in vineyards, by Nicholas Rollin, 
chancellor of Burgundy, and the founda- 
tion is still maintained, independently of 
the municipality, to the present day. Van 
Eyck’s noble work has had some hair- 
breadth escapes — firstly, from the nuns, 
who set a clumsy painter to work to 
clothe the nude figures in the fore- 
ground ; secondly, from the after-process 
of undraping them, which was carried 
out later. It has been besmeared, var- 
nished, and evidently done up; after all, 
remaining, what it must ever be, a fine 
piece of work, and a delight forever, and 
for all beholders, alike the skilled and 
unskilled. It is divided into eight com- 
partments, the central one occupied by 
the awarding angel, a large figure, clothed 
in white, stern of aspect, and with scales 
in his hands, weighing in one the sins, 
in the. other the good deeds, of the 
newly arisen awaiting his doom. Above, 
clad in deep blue, is the figure of Christ, 
surmounted with angels and the sym- 
bols of the passion, whilst around the 
awarding angel are beautiful crimson- 
robed figures, cherub and seraph, trum- 
peting the dead from their graves. On 
either side of these panels are rows of 
nobly-conceived portraits, with drapery in 
brilliant blues, red, and brown — portraits 
we must take them to be, though many 
represent Scriptural personages, such as 
Lazarus, Abraham, the prophets, and 
apostles. The Virgin is also there—a 
sweet and stately figure, full of pity and 
passionate intercession. Below, on a 
much smaller scale, in all the nakedness 





of the grave, are the newly arisen, some 
just bursting open their graves, others 
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already judged, and betaking themselves, 
either in despair to the torments of hell, 
or in joy towards the golden gates of 
heaven. The colors are superb, the 
grouping dramatic, and the effect of the 
whole as a work of art is imposing in the 
extreme. In the room devoted to this 
masterpiece are also some curious and 
beautiful specimens of antique furniture, 
notably the spinning-wheel of Madame 
Rollin, co-foundress of the hospital, in 
dark carved wood — wheel, spindle, and 
distaff all very elaborate and artistic. 

Of quite a different interest is the ex- 
cursion to the once famous Abbey of 
Citeaux, now turned into an industrial 
penitentiary for young criminals. Form- 
ing one of the most powerful monastic 
bodies in the world, the Trappists, in 
twenty-five years’ time from the founda- 
tion alone (1098), sent out sixty thousand 
monks to make converts and to cultivate 
waste lands in all parts of Europe. The 
Abbey of Citeaux founded eighteen hun- 
dred dependent monasteries and fourteen 
hundred nunneries, besides giving four 
popes to the papal see. During the great 
Revolution, the foundation was broken 
up and the buildings destroyed. Under 
Louis Philippe, it was occupied by a body 
of Fouriérists, and a few years later was 
purchased by the brothers of the Order 
of St. Joseph, and by them converted into 
its present use. This brotherhood is of 
recent origin, dating from forty years 
back only, and consisting at the present 
day of less than a hundred members of 
both sexes, who are dispersed in their 
three establishments, of which Citeaux is 
the most important. 

Three-quarters of an hour by railway 
brings the traveller to the prettily situated 
little town of Nuits, where a carriage is 
to be had for Citeaux, the drive occupy- 
ing a little more than an hour. On this 
mellow October afternoon nothing could 
be pleasanter than the drive through the 
vineyards and fine forest formerly com- 
prised in the Citeaux domains. The 
vintage has begun here at last, but what 
a vintage compared with that of more 
favored years! Here and there you meet 
a dejected-looking peasant, bearing on his 
head a basket of the ripest bunches he 
has been able to find; these, instead of 
the large, luscious, purple clusters of 
former years, being mottled with green, 
hard, and almost worthless bunches. 
Rich wine-growers can afford to jest 
over the very word “vintage.” “ // faut 
bien s*y résigner,” they say, and take the 
year’s calamity with accustomed French 
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light-heartedness. But the small wine- 
grower, although of the thriftiest, and 
having other crops to depend on, cannot 
afford to smile, and this disastrous year 
will tax his resources tothe utmost. Our 
approach to the colony, as the peniten- 
tiary of Citeaux is called, is indicated by 
the appearance of groups of boys with the 
brethren in charge, all wearing the blue 
blouse, symbol of labor in France. I am 
received at the door by one of the broth- 
ers, who, with great urbanity, offers to 
show me what is most interesting in the 
establishment. As I had before inspected 
the celebrated industrial penitentiary of 
Mettray, founded by a lay philanthropist 
— the late M.de Mettray — I was anxious 
to compare the two, which are conducted 
on different principles. Religious in- 
struction is given at Mettray, but itis a 
lay establishment; whilst Citeaux, be- 
longing solely to the Order of St. Joseph, 
is entirely under the management of the 
brotherhood, the handicrafts, and even 
the husbandry, being taught by the broth- 
ers. 

One curious feature of Citeaux, found 
also at Mettray, is the reception of in- 
corrigible youths of the better ranks of 
society. There are nine hundred boys 
here, and about one hundred are not 
street vagabonds or young criminals con- 
demned to terms of imprisonment, but 
boys with whom their parents can do 
nothing; in fact, the bad boys of French 
families, up till the age of twenty-one, can 
be placed here for shorter or longer pe- 
riods, according to the desire of their 
parents. At Mettray, young gentlemen 
of a refractory kind are treated like pris- 
oners, but are kept apart from the rest of 
the boys, and fare differently with regard 
to accommodation and the tasks allotted 
tothem. At Citeaux, on the contrary, a 
boy of the better classes, for whom his 
parents pay the modest sum of twenty 
pounds a year for board and lodging, is 
put precisely on the same footing as the 
rest, except that he is not set to field 
work; but it will be seen that, even with 
such reservation, the probation is a hard 
one in the extreme. My driver, who is 
in the habit of conducting numerous vis- 
itors to Citeaux, informed me that he had 
lately taken thither a widow lady, with 
her son, a youth of seventeen; also an- 
other widowed mother, with an unprom- 
ising lad a little younger. These boys, 
having proved quite incorrigible and 
unmanageable at home, were taken to 
Citeaux as a last resource, there to re- 
main till they showed proofs of amend- 
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ment. The mother of the first-named 
lad, indeed, declared it her intention to 
keep him there till he should be of age, 
unless he turned over quite a new leaf! 
This young gentleman, reared in luxury 
and ease, and doubtless a spoiled darling, 
was placed in the printing-press, and my 
conductor had seen him since, looking, 
he informed me, wretched enough. My 
own notion is that a very short term of 
imprisonment would be a more merciful 
way of dealing with young criminals of 
this or any other class, the discipline of 
Citeaux being rigid in the extreme, and 
very little instruction being given, except 
as regards manual labor. 

The most rudimentary instruction only 
is afforded, namely, in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, so that a boy advanced in 
his studies would here stand still during 
his stay. Beyond very brief lessons of 
this rudimentary kind no instruction is 
given whatever, neither lectures, nor dem- 
onstrations, nor any kind of supplemen- 
tary education. This seems to me a great 
defect in the system practised at Citeaux. 

There is no corporal punishment permit- 
ted, but how many things are far more un- 
endurable to a lad than a sound flogging! 
It is the monotony, the rigid routine, the 
automatic laboriousness of Citeaux which 
seem exaggerated, especially when we 
consider that many of the lads are here 
for years, and some till their twentieth 
year, not because they have committed 
any criminal act whatever, but because 
they belong to the unfortunate class of 
“children of the State.” Again, a large 

roportion of boys have been convicted 
or very trifling offences, and it would 
seem desirable that the remainder — in 
other words, the worst class — should be 
kept apart, instead of the nine hundred 
boys belonging to each category being 
massed indiscriminately together. 

The work to which the lads are put 
falls under two heads —agriculture and 
trade; the former comprehending all the 
usual branches of agriculture, the latter, 
brush-making, printing, bookbinding, car- 
pentry, upholstery, tailoring, shoemaking, 
and the like. The working day is enor- 
mously long, beginning at four o’clock 
both in winter and summer, and not end- 
ing till half past nine, the instruction 
being given in the evening. I inquired 
particularly — was this enormously long 
day of toil broken by no play hours even 
for the best behaved? Well, yes, there 
was recreation: music and drill on week- 
days and a country walk on Sundays. 
Were no amusing and instructive books 
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lent out on week-days and Sundays as 
rewards of good conduct? There was no 
time for reading, replied my informant 
blandly and briefly. Were no other kinds 
of recreation afforded beyond those men- 
tioned? Yes, there were gymnastics, and 
that certainly had a cheerful sound. Yet 
it seemed to me that as Citeaux is as 
much of a refuge for destitute boys as it 
is a penitentiary, and considering that we 
have here young human beings to deal 
with, out of the reach of any other influ- 
ences whatever, we ask ourselves whether 
some deviation from this Spartan régime 
would do any harm. Again, might not 
some more home-like element be made to 
enter into the lives of these poor lads? 
At Mettray the admirable system of fami- 
lies prevails, each boy forming a member 
of a group or family, with admirable re- 
sults. Here nothing of the kind is found: 
the boys are put to work according to 
their sizes, and are but an unit of the 
busy hive to which they belong. They 
are permitted to choose the trade they 
prefer, and can also earn money rewards 
enabling the best behaved, if he remain 
till his twentieth year, to amass the sum 
of a hundred francs — exactly four pounds. 
All this is good as far as it goes, and too 
much cannot be said in behalf of the 
devotion of the brethren who share the 
laboriousness and privations of their 
charges. The vast congeries of buildings 
is never warmed even in the coldest 
weather, and the suffering from cold, 
especially among the younger boys, must 
be intense. I was taken into a workroom 
of these latter, under the charge of the 
sisters, where were some score and odd 
of little fellows sitting cross-legged, busy 
as bees, at tailoring. They did not look 
exactly unhappy, but overworked and au- 
tomatic. There can indeed be no doubt 
whatever that in spite of the many ad- 
mirable features in Citeaux, it should be 
subject to government inspection, and the 
hours of youthful labor curtailed here as 
in manufacturing towns. Manufacturers 
can no longer abuse children’s labor in 
France with impunity. Why, then, should 
a large industrial institution like that of 
Citeaux be exempt from the restrictions 
imposed elsewhere? The government, 
moreover, pays sixpence a day for each 
boy it sends thither, so that the institu- 
tion does not entirely depend on the chil- 
dren’s labor for maintenance. In fact, 
judging from the quantity of work done, 
the shoes, the brushes, the carpentry, the 
bookbinding, got through by these lads 
over and above the needs of the establish- 
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ment, it must bring in large profits to the 
brotherhood. 

I could describe many other interesting 
excursions to be made from Dijon, did 
space permit, for after a sojourn of many 
weeks my friends still found much to 
show me. One day we visited the pretty, 
ancient little village of Béze, the Chateau 
of Lux, and the Forest of Velours, abound- 
ing in deer, wild boar, and wildcats. On 
another, we drove to the base of Mont 
Afrique, the highest point in the Céte- 
d’Or, whence we got a superb view of the 
surrounding country, and far away the 
Jura and Swiss mountains. Every Sunday 
evening there were as usual large gather- 
ings in country houses, where the pleasant 
tutotement of French kinsfolk reminded 
one that all present belonged to the same 
clan. These large family groups more 
than anything else distinguish French 
from English home-life. Without doubt 
our own is much more varied, has wider 
interests, and is more open to the recep- 
tion of new ideas and cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies. But the French plan has many 
counterbalancing points in its favor, such 
as habits of amiability, freedom from con- 
ventionalism and affectation in any shape ; 
last, but not least, economy, and the up- 
holding of family interests. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
TWO BEGGARS. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


I USED at one time to live in a quiet 
London street and in a corner house, the 
windows of which exactly faced a toler- 
ably well-frequented crossing. It is amus- 
ing to look out from a first-floor window 
and watch a crossing and the people who 
pass over it. There is a good deal of 
what it is the fashion to call human com- 
edy always going forward there, and a 
man may look on quite as safe from ob- 
servation as if he were a spectator at a 
real play in the stage box of a theatre. 
The crossers look up the street and down 
for coming carriages, or to the ground to 
pick their way between the two little 
swept-up walls of mud on each side of 
them; or they hurry on to pass the 
sweeper without a tip, while he keeps just 
in front of them, executing a rapid panto- 
mimic re-sweeping of the already well- 
swept path. The sweeper at my crossing 
is a very good one as sweepers go. He 





is not a fair-weather worker, and sticks to 
his post even in rain and snow. He hap- 
pens to be an old friend of mine, and was, 
as I well remember, the smartest trooper 
in my company. Since then, things have 
altered for the worse with both of us. He 
lost a leg in action, and retired on a pen- 
sion. I retired, too, with both legs, but 
with gout badly in one of them. His face 
has got terribly weather-beaten, and his 
hair grey. Mine has not yet whitened 
permanently, but my complexion is warm- 
er than it used to be, and my tailor pads 
my coats and waistcoats without any ex- 
press orders from me. 

I don’t like to see an old soldier on the 
streets and doing what is little better 
than begging his bread — touching his 
hat all the day long to all comers, and 
getting coppers half in charity from morn- 
ing till night. It is derogatory. 

“ Phil,” I said to him one day, “a 
soldier who has followed the queen’s col- 
ors into action might do better than this.” 

“ Jineral!” he replied, “I like my free- 
dom, and the trade is a good trade.” 

I could have got him entered in the 
Corps of Commissionaires, or tried fora 
porter’s place for him somewhere, for the 
man is sober and honest; but he pre- 
ferred his own work and his own way. 

My outlook upon Phil Kegan’s cross- 
ing was the occasion of my once seeing 
out a little bit of that same human comedy 
I was talking about. It hardly amounts 
to a story, but it made me laugh at the 
time. I dove never mentioned the thing 
till this moment. 

When I left my old regiment I left in it 
a young fellow who had just joined, and 
who had brought good introductions to 
me. I did not see my way to do more for 
him than give him plenty of good advice, 
all of which he required, and none of 
which he profited by. I told him that if 
he kept four hunters on so00/. a year and 
his pay he must inevitably come to grief; 
that guinea pool with better players than 
himself, heavy books on a dozen sporting 
events in the twelve months, and some 
three or four other pleasant vices, would 
help rapidly to the same result. He 
thanked me, went his own way, and ver 
soon came to the grief I had anticipated. 
He was sold up, after a military career of 
only four or five years. A good-humored 
fellow, and every one was sorry for him. 
He had never done anything approaching 
shady, but met the onslaught of his justly 
exasperated creditors like a man — not 
running under bare poles for Boulogne 
harbor, as so many gentlemen in distress 





do, but making complete shipwreck of 
his fortunes like an honest man. He 
never left the country at all, but added 
one more to that legion of extraordinary 
beings who have nothing to do, who pass 
ten months of the year in London, and 
who live well, dress well, and look happy 
on absolutely nothing at all. He waited 
for something to turn up, and he waited 
in vain. I don’t think there was a prison 
governorship, or a post of chief constable 
anywhere, or an inspectorship of almost 
any kind vacant during ten years that 
Frank Boldero did not apply for. He al- 
ways made good running, too, and never, 
as he used to tell us, lost by more than a 
neck; but he did lose, and remained a 
highly ornamental member of the afore- 
said legion of the unemployed and the 
penniless. 

Boldero and I have always been good 
friends. I still give him good advice; he 
still smokes my cigars. He is the only 
man I know who ventures to walk up to 
a particular drawer, open a particular box, 
and take out a Cabana of a particular 
brand without leave. There is a placid 
impertinence about the proceeding and 
about Boldero generally which rather 
takes me, though I am supposed to be 
rather a short-tempered man. 

“Confound your impertinence, sir,” I 

say, when I have watched him through 
this performance. 
. Boldero half smokes through his cigar 
sometimes, before he answers me, after a 
good look at the white ash, and waving 
the cigar slowly under his nose to catch 
the aroma, ‘ General, don’t run out of this 
brand ; I like it.” 

One sees at once the sort of man Bol- 
dero is—a lazy, imperturbable kind of. 
fellow, who takes all that comes to him as 
his right; never did a day’s work at any- 
thing since he was at school, and lectures 
every one all round on their duties. 
That is the most trying thing about Bol- 
dero. He never does a thing himself, 
and wonders why his neighbors work no 
harder. ‘* Hang the fellow! Why doesn’t 
he stick to his work?” I have heard him 
say of some barrister or literary man with 
— as full of business as they can 

old. 

If I did not know Boldero personally, 
and any one described him to me pean 
as he is — told me what his life had been 
and how he had wasted it; how he had 
had good chances and thrown them away ; 
a fair fortune and lost that; and now how 
he went on coolly laying down the law for 
other people — id should be indignant at 
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the thought that such an idle, good-for- 
nothing impostor should cumber the 
earth. But the truth is, it is rather diffi- 
cult not to like the man. His-manner is 
on his side; he has a queer way of keep- 
ing up a pleasant smile on his face while 
he talks, while he is uttering some signal 
impertinence probably, and it makes it 
quite impossible to be offended with him, 
or to take him up as he deserves to be. 

“Why did you retire, general,” he said 
to me one day. “Eh?” 

“ Because | chose,” I growl out. 

But Boldero is not to be snubbed. 

“But you had no business to choose. 
Your duty was to stay. Who is to lead 
us if we have to fight the Russians?” 
All this with a sweet smile. 

I groan. 

“ You should have heard what a lot of 
us were saying yesterday at the club. 
All the fellows agreed that you were the 
right man.” 

* Confound them all fora set of asses.” 

He shakes his head, and his smile still 
lingers on his face. Never in my life 
have I come across such a mixture of 
amiability and impertinence. 

One rainy day in November, Boldero 
and I were looking out of the window 
together. He was waiting to keep one of 
his numerous appointments with minis- 
ters and other people high in office. 
There was an inspectorship vacant, and 
he was looking after it. Phil Kegan was 
working double tides that day in the cold 
sleet and drizzle, running backwards and 
forwards with every well-dressed foot pas- 
senger, touching his hat innumerable 
times, escorting old ladies and children, 
waving back cabs and carriages from his 
charges — sweeping, talking, bowing, all 
at once. 

*‘Look at that poor devil,” said Bol- 
dero, “ begging for his bread, ——it’s an 
infernal life, eh?” 

“It’s his own choice after all.” 

“Some fellows won’¢ do an honest 
hard day’s work if you pay them for it.” 

“ Hangit all! The work’s hard enough 
and honest enough.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about hard, but 
it’s begging.” 

“TI tell you what, Boldero,” I say, a 
little out of patience with him, “ it may be 
begging; but that fellow, Phil, has done 
more real work in the ten minutes we 
have looked at him than you have since 
I knew you.” 

Boldero smiled and shook his head. He 
never takes in this sort of personal argu- 
ment; and presently he borrowed an um- 
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brella and walked off to keep his appoint- 
ment. 

I watched him over the crossing. I 
saw him stop in the rain (with my um- 
brella over his head) and talk to Phil 
Kegan as he very often did, for the man 
had been his servant in the regiment; but 
he did not, as he generally did, tip him. 
On the contrary, he buttoned up his great 
coat rather ostentatiously, shaking his 
head the while. I guessed that poor Phil 
was getting a lecture on his duties. 

In about two hours Boldero came back. 
He had told me he would look in to say 
how he got on. I never saw him so 
“down” before. He slided into an arm- 
chair in a very limp attitude without a 
word, and his hat slided, too, in a dejected 
way to the back of his head. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Lost by a head again; and the very 
place I wanted — comfortable, fair pay, a 
house, coals and candles, very little work 
—none to speak of. Damn it all! Isn’t 
it enough to make a man swear?” 

There was no smiling about Boldero 
this time. Then he told me how it had 
happened. 

“ The old fellow, you know, is sort of 
uncle by marriage, so I could speak pretty 
freely tohim. I told him this made about 
the fifth inspectorship I had asked him 
or his predecessor for. ‘’Pon my soul,’ I 
said to him, ‘it’s too bad;’ but he didn’t 
seem to see it. What claims had I got, 
he wanted to know, more than that I was 
always asking, and my friends were always 
asking for me. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘what 
more do youwant? Doesn’t Lord Button 
ask it as a special favor? The Button 
influence is good influence, surely?’ But 
he talked about my being an untried man. 
I might be fit; I might not be. Then 
there was Chub in the lists among others. 
Chub had worked all his life in that line. 
How could he refuse Chub? Chub knew 
all about the work. There was no doubt 
about Chub’s fitness. If he refused Chub 
there would be an outcry.” 

“ Look here, Frank, old man,’ I said, 
interrupting him, “this won’t do, you 
know. They don’t mean to give you any- 
thing. Why should they? What’s the 
good of talking about the Button influ- 
ence? Things are not managed that way 
now. Lord Button doesn’t carry half-a- 
dozen boroughs about in his pocket as his 
grandfather did. I know a bigger man 
than Lord Button, who tried at everything 
for his favorite nephew, a goodish man, 
too, and had to fall back upon a club sec- 
retaryship for him at last. If you want 





to turn an honest penny, Frank, you must 
work for it, and work hard.” 

Boldero groaned, and collapsed still 
further into his chair. “You make my 
blood run cold,” he said. 

“ It’s no good praying and begging for 
a good place and nothing to do. You 
won’t get it, and you'll only feel mean. 
There’s the press on the watch, and public 
opinion. Jobbery and nepotism and all 
that are gone things in these days.” 

“You bet they’re not!” said Boldero, 
rousing up a little. 

“ Frank, my boy, there’s just one chance 
for you — emigration. Scrape together 
what you have left, go to New Zealand, 
and join your brother there. They tell 
me he is making his pile.” 

Boldero only shook his head. I was 
really sorry forhim. He seemed so com- 
pletely knocked over. 

“Got any of those bitters left?” he 
asked, when I had finished my lecture. 
“T think I want a pick-up.” 

I rang for a glass of sherry bitters. 
Boldero rose from his chair, and sauntered 
half-mechanically towards the drawer with 
the box of particular Cabanas, took one, 
lit it, and walked listlessly towards the 
window. We looked out together. The 
rain had stopped; the wind had got up. 
It was acheerless day. Phil Kegan had 
turned up his collar, and looked miserable. 
Still he worked on with a will. 

“ Poor devil!”’ said Boldero; “but he 
doesn’t know what it is to have nothing 
to do and nothing to look to. It’s anasty 
feeling that, general.” 

Wayfarers were getting scarcer. We 
watched an old lady with a pug come over 
the crossing; a stout old gentleman with 
a gold-headed cane; a fishmonger’s man 
with a tray of whitings; a telegraph boy 
who rang at my door. 

My servant presently came in with the 
bitters and a telegram on a tray. The. 
telegram was for Boldero. 

“Boy came on from your club, sir,” 
the man said, as he handed Boldero the 
telegram and wineglass together. 

He took the glass first and drank slowly 
and critically. 

“ What bitters are those, general, eh?” 

“ Chiretta.” 

“TI thought so. It’s the best tonic 
going. Take a glass three times a day 
before meals. It'll wind you up like a 
clock. I shall try it myself, I think. I 
am just one peg low.” 

“ Try quinine,” I suggested. 

He put his glass down, and took up the 
yellow telegram envelope. 
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“Some lie from the stables,” he said, 
opening it contemptuously. “If it is a 
good thing, what’s the use when a man 
can’t swim to it?” 

“Halloo! I say, general, what’s this? 
* Chub’ —I say, by Jove! Look here, — 
‘ Chub has declined. I offer the post to 
you.”’ 

We simply looked at each other and 
laughed. Why do men always laugh in 
this inane way, I wonder, when they are 
pleased? I was uncommonly glad, I must 
say, and Boldero looked happy. It seemed 
to pick him up a good deal more than the 
bitters. I shook hands with him, and hit 
him on the back as one does on these 
occasions. He did not say much, but I 
could see that a vision of the good house, 
the easy work, the coal and candles, was 
passing pleasantly through his mind. 

“Tt suits me, you know,” he said pres- 
ently, with great seriousness. “ By Jove, 
sir, it suits me down fo the aa. © 

Presently Boldero went off, but he came 
back before he got to the bottom of the 
stairs. 

“I say, general, will you lend me a 
sov.?” 

I gave hima sovereign. It made either 
the twenty-sixth or the twenty-seventh. 

“TI say, you haven’t got an old great 
coat for Phil Kegan, have you? He must 
be frightfully cold out there, you know.” 

“No, I give all my things to my own 
man.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow,” and he disap- 
peared. 

I had the curiosity to watch him as he 
left. I saw him slip my sovereign into 
Phil Kegan’s hand. I know it was not a 
shilling, for I saw the color of the gold. 

Certainly there is a rudimentary con- 
science about Frank Boldero, and he is 
not half a bad fellow at heart. 

JoHN DANGERFIELD. 


From Golden Hours. 
A QUIET HAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE CITY OF THE 
RED LILY,” ETC. 


“Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 


them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 
rest, and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains where theirs no longer 
are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased 
from their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 


their journey! ” 
Hi. W. Longfellow. 





“ We sail the sea of life—a calm one finds, 
And one a tempest —and the vo ge o’er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all.’ 
Wordsworth. 


It was on a warm, bright and beautiful 
afternoon in September of last year, that 
we set out to pay a visit to the old Prot- 
estant cemetery at Florence, the peaceful 
nook, where so many of our own country- 
men and women have found a last resting- 
place ; for it is said to contain the graves 
of more English than of any other Prot- 
estant nation in Europe. It has been 
closed now for some years, forming a se- 
cluded and ornamental square surrounded 
by railings, and kept in most perfect order 
by the custode who inhabits the pictur- 
esque little entrance lodge. 

This old cemetery is situated a little 
beyond the walls of the city; the nearest 
approach to it is through one of the many 
quaint and interesting old Florentine gate- 
ways, the Porta Pinti. It is a peculiarly 
lovely spot, covering a gentle declivity; 
the sunbeams fall warm and bright upon 
its slopes, numberless flowers and luxu- 
riant shrubs delight the eye of the be- 
holder, while the soft, balmy air is laden 
with their fragrance. 

In the centre is a broad walk leading to 
a monument, a tall marble column erected 
in 1857 by the late king of Prussia; it is 
inscribed with a few words in the French 
language, taken from the Gospel of St. 
John: “ $e suis la resurrection et la vie: 
celut gui croit en moi vivra, quand méme 
il serait mort.” 

It is difficult to describe the mingled 
feelings of pleasure and melancholy which 
filled my mind as I wandered through this 
lovely retreat, this silent city of the dead, 
whose stillness and seclusion had some- 
thing very sweet and soothing in it, but 
certainly nothing of gloom or desolation. 
A more peaceful resting-place than this 
quiet God’s acre could hardly be imag- 
ined. As I explored it there recurred 
involuntarily to my mind the words of Lu- 
ther spoken in the cemetery at Worms: 
“Invideo guia guiescunt,;” while these 
again recalled the sweet and touching 
legend of the Psalmist: ‘“ Then are they 
glad because they are at rest: so he 

ringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.” I do not think that I am of 
a morbid disposition, yet 1 confess that it 
has never been otherwise than a rare 
pleasure to me to visit any picturesque 
spot where loving and reverent hands 
have laid to rest, from time to time, the 
treasured dust which was all that re- 
mained of those many beloved ones who, 
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‘“‘ stricken by the noiseless shadow of the 
destroyer,” have passed swiftly over to 
the great majority. After all, as some 
one has aptly observed, “ A walk through 
a churchyard need be no unpleasant 
thing, for it cannot extinguish the light 
beaming from that promised house in 
which are many mansions.” 

I know of no places calculated tosuggest 
more completely the idea of perfect rest 
and repose than the cemeteries (Catholic 
and Protestant) which I have visited 
during my residence in this lovely land of 
Italy, whose “ dono infelice di bellezza” 
seems to extend even to her graveyards ; 
and surely such a suggestion must always 
have in it something of joy and satisfac- 
tion to a few at east of the many toilers 
of the earth, who, bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, grow weary of the bat- 
tle of life, and cannot but cast a longing 
glance at times towards the calm and 
peace of the “ city not made with hands ; ” 
and that even the strongest and most 
manly of our workers do not altogether 
escape such longings is shown by the ut- 
terance of one who was himself a bold and 
brave soldier in the ranks of life. “One 
of the many kind wishes expressed for 
me,” said Charles Kingsley in his speech 
at the Lotus Club, New York, “is a long 
life. Let anything be asked for me ex- 
cept that; let us live hard, work hard, go 
a good pace, get to our journey’s end as 
soon as possible — then let the post-horse 
get his shoulder out of the collar. ... I 
have lived long enough to feel like the 
old post-horse, very thankful as the end 
draws near. Long life is the last thin 
that I desire.” He was one of those di- 
vines, and their name is by no means 
legion, who “followed his own teaching” 
and kept religiously the precepts he in- 
culcated; now he enjoys to the full the 
rest that he so greatly needed. 

I believe I might almost rival the re- 
nowned Hervey himself in my numerous 
“meditations among the tombs,” — and 
the result of my musings may be told ina 
few words. I cannot but think that those 
who have left “the troubled joy of life” 
and gained the shores of that Paradise 
which we all hope to reach —the country 
so touchingly described in Lady Nairn’s 
most pathetic little ballad, the ‘‘ Land o’ 
the Leal” — must have effected a most 
blessed exchange, and are indeed a great 
deal better off than any they have left be- 
hind can possibly be; for there — 


Old sorrows are forgotten, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
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That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke, are healed forever. 


To turn on the other hand to those 
who have done evil — the “thick veil of 
death” has fallen between us: even 
heathen writers enjoined that no ill should 
be spoken of the dead. The sum of their 
iniquity is accomplished, as Horace Wal- 
pole cynically observes, “The dead at 
any rate have exhausted their power of 
deceiving.” 

They sleep; let us, too, let all evil sleep. 

They also sleep — another sleep than ours. 

They can do no more wrong. 


It is to be wished that all cemeteries 
could be as lovely and picturesque in their 
surroundings as this Tuscan one that we 
are describing; yet one appreciates more 
particularly the beauty of association 
when one wanders, as is so often the case 
here, among the tombs of those whose 
fate has consigned them to a grave, 


lone in some foreign land, 
Where their language is not spoken. 


For there is indeed a pathetic pang in the 
thought of entrusting the earthly remains 
of some loved one, who has perhaps been 
the very light of our eyes, to a resting- 
place among strangers; far, far away 
from the happy home which we once 
shared together. 

This sweetness of association is assur- 
edly not lacking in this old Protestant 
campo santo outside the walls of Florence, 
where the spotlessly white marble tombs, 
many of them very beautiful objects in 
themselves, look more lovely and striking 
still, amongst the heavy masses of dark 
green foliage, the luxuriant growth of 
fragrant shrubs by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

In this small spot lie buried many 
whose names have been well known in our 
literary and artistic world: Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the poetess, most of 
whose married life was passed in Flor- 
ence; Mrs. Frances Trollope, the mother 
of the renowned novelist, herself an oc- 
casional writer; Theodore Parker, the 
Unitarian minister, and writer, amongst 
other works, of some small volumes en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Essays on German Literature ;” 
Walter Savage Landor, well known as the 
author of “Imaginary Conversations,” 
and “ Last Fruit off an Old Tree; ” Arthur 
Hugh Clough, composer of a poem in 
hexameters, entitled “A Vacation Ram- 
ble,” — and many others. 

One of the first monuments of interest 
that we notice is the tomb of Southwell 





Smith, the physician; it is in close prox- 
imity to the king of Prussia’s column, and 
is inscribed with some commemorative 
verses said to be the composition of his 
friend, Leigh Hunt. 


Ages shall honor, in their hearts enshrined, 
Thee, Southwell Smith, physician of mankind, 
Bringer of air, light, health into the home 

Of rich and poor — of happier years to come. 


Not far from this is the tomb of the 
Baron Auguste de Mannheim; merely his 
name and the date of his death, August 
19, 1871, is recorded, but two fine and 
beautifully sculptured angels keep their 
never-ceasing vigil over the dead. 

The tomb of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing consists of a massive and handsome 
block of white marble; upon it are carved 
a lyre, a broken chain, and some flowers ; 
on one side the Florentine lily or three- 
petalled iris; on the other, which is also 
ornamented with a medallion portrait in 
relief of the poetess, are entwined the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle of her native 
land. There is no epitaph, merely her 
initials and the date of her decease, 


E. B. B. OB. 1861. 


The early part of the life of this sweet 
singer was overshadowed by the heavy 
clouds of ill-health and protracted suffer- 
ing; and some touching words inscribed 
to the memory of another poetess are not 
inappropriate here. 


Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep. 

The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep ? 

Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high ? — 

Now peace the woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the poet’s eye. 


Alas, the spirit’s leap from light to 
darkness, from heaven to earth, from 
heights of happiness to depths of lone- 
liness, how swift it is! But a few paces 
from the tomb of the poetess is another 
rather similar in shape, also composed of 
white marble, which bears the touching 
record of a shipwreck of earthly joy, and 
hope, and happiness, possessed for a 
period all too brief —for beneath that 
spotless marble monument, round which 
the oleanders cluster so luxuriantly, sleeps 
the bride of a few months, the wife of the 
artist, Holman Hunt, whose beautiful pic- 
tures of the “Light of the World,” and 
the “Shadow of the Cross,” have been 
the delight and admiration of the age 
in which we live. The inscription on 
the tomb is as follows : — 
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In memoriam 
Fanny Waugh Hunt, 
Wife of W. Holman Hunt. 
Died at Florence, December 20, 1866, 
In the first year of her marriage. 


Around it stretches the pathetic legend, 
culled from the pages of the wise king’s 
invocation to his beloved one: “ Love is 
strong as death . . . many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it.” 


How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 
O bride of stricken love, in anguish hither ! 
Like flowers, the first and fairest of the year, 
Plucked on the bosom of the dead to wither ; 
Hopes from their source all holy, though of 
earth, 
All brightly gathering round affection’s 
hearth. 


English names certainly predominate. 
Here is a monument which marks the 
last resting-place of an English officer, 
appropriately ornamented with a most 
beautifully carved ‘shako. It is_ in- 
scribed — 


In loving memory of Captain James Chute, 
Late her Majesty’s 54th Regiment. 


Pathetic reference is made to the fact 
that he found a tomb in a foreign land in 
the words engraved beneath the name: 
“For perhaps he therefore departed for 
a season that thou shouldst receive him 
forever.” 


No loved ones breathe the holy prayer, 
But Nature’s incense fills the air, 

And seeks the distant sky. 
Her artless hymn the song-bird sings, 
The dreamy hum of insect wings, 

Are prayers that never die. 


Very constantly our steps are arrested, 
and we find ourselves pausing to muse 
amid the “ranks of the unseen silent 
multitude” to examine some touching 
record of the beloved dead, or to admire 
the graceful movements of the lizards 
which are darting swiftly hither and 
thither like flashes of colored light, or 
rustling amidst the luxuriant growth of 
flowers and grasses which surrounds 
them. Many of the smaller and less 
important monuments are composed of 
marble, which seems to be lavishly used 
in all decorative work in Florence, being 
something like silver in the days of Solo- 
mon, “nothing accounted of.” It gleams 
with an almost dazzling radiance in this 
land of cloudless skies and perpetual 
suns. 

Some young life prematurely nipped in 
the bud must be commemorated by yon- 
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THE “WHITE WATER” 


der tiny miniature obelisk, on which is 
carved, in bold relief, the single word — 


ERNESTINO. 


Alas, the silver cord was early loosed, 
the golden bowl too swiftly broken; and 
a sorrowing mother may have mourned 
her offspring in the pathetic words of 
David, “* Would God I had died for thee,” 
— yet she can but bow in meek submis- 
sion to his will, feeling, perhaps, even 
amid the fatal void of her loneliness, that 
her child is “ taken away from the evil to 
come;” and remembering that Eve 
pressed her first-born sinless to her bo- 
som once; touching with her lips the 
pure and stainless eon, which later on 
was to be branded with the awful twofold 
guilt of fratricide and murder. 

Let me recount yet one more touching 
record of a mother’s grief, a country- 
woman of our own, who consigned toa 
grave in a foreign land the remains of 
one who must have been unutterably dear 
to her; the tomb is inscribed — 


To the memory of L. N. V. 
Born in Devonshire, England. 
Died in Florence, 14th December, 1858. 
Beloved and deplored by an_inconsolable 
mother. 


But we must not linger in this calm 
retreat, this lovely home of the depart- 
ed, this “dream city” of the dead whose 
work is all done—there they sleep in 
endless rest, while we must go back to 
the crowded arena of life which, with all 
its toil and turmoil, is lent to us for a little 
longer space. Let us leave them with 
some of that exquisite “music for the 
dead,” which flowed in strains of rich, 
melodious measure from the oft-tuned 
lyre of the gifted poetess beside whose 
tomb we have so lately stood. That curi- 
ous but very beautiful poem entitled 
“Rhyme of the Duchess May” closes 
with some musings in a churchyard where, 


Between the river flowing, and the fair green 
trees a-growing, 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 


Beating heart and burning brow, ye are very 
patient now, 
Toll slowly. 
And the children might be told to pluck the 
king-cups from your mould, 
Ere a month had let them grow. 
In your patience ye are strong, cold and heat 
ye take not wrong, 
Toll slowly. 
When the trumpet of the angel blows eternity’s 
evangel, 
Time will seem to you not long. 
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Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little 
birds sang west, 
Toll slowly. 
And I said in under-breath, — All our life is 
mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? 
c 


From Golden Hours. 


THE “WHITE WATER” OF THE ARABIAN 
SEA. 


TRAVELLERS and others proceeding to 
India wid Egypt have occasionally wit- 
nessed this grand and awe-stirring phe- 
nomenon when crossing the Arabian Sea. 
Many have written on the subject, but 
none have assigned to this impressive 
scene its true cause — each and all with- 
out a moment’s consideration blindly ac- 
cepting the opinion of some far distant 
authority, who erroneously attributed this 
singular transformation of the color of 
the water to the presence of myriads of 
infinitesimal animalculz. Should the stern 
behest of duty or the call of pleasure at 
any time cause the reader to undertake 
the overland journey to India, he must 
not fail to give instructions to be called 
should this nocturnal phenomenon occur. 
It is more frequently seen in the months 
of July and August, and is principally 
confined to a narrow belt to the eastward 
of the island of Socotra, known on the 
south-west monsoon chart of that sea as 
the line of the strongest monsoon, and 
wherein the rain-clouds on quitting cen- 
tral Africa on their passage eastward, are 
apparently confined. Should the moon 
be above the horizon an undisturbed 
night’s rest may be anticipated, as the 
writer has never known it to occur during 
the presence of that orb — the moon act- 
ing as a disperser of mists and her power- 
ful rays checking any phenomenal attempt 
of the kind. During the greater part of 
twenty years spent in crossing and re- 
crossing the Arabian Sea many of these 
beautiful phenomena have been observed 
by the writer, frequently imperfect, occa- 
sionally grand and fully developed. To 
give the reader some idea of this remark- 
able and striking appearance, we will 
suppose ourselves in some fine steamer, 
about two hundred and fifty miles to the 
eastward of Socotra in the position named, 
and in the latter end of July, time one A.M. 
The monsoon is blowing strongly and 
steadily —the night star-lit and clear — 
light fleecy scud occasionally passing 
rapidly to the eastward, and the good 
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vessel bowling along before wind and sea 
at the rate of fourteen or fifteen knots an 
hour. Suddenly we discover a whitish 
hue in the water, which in a short while 
assumes a snow-white aspect, and in the 
course of a quarter of an hour extends to 
the outline of the horizon in all directions. 
The transformation of the water is per- 
fect, the limpid sea has been replaced by 
a liquid as white as milk. We will now 
draw a bucket of water for inspection and 
analysis. The operation to an experi- 
enced hand is the work of a moment; a 
bucket dropped on its side with its mouth 
canted downwards fills instantly, and in 
the course of three seconds the bucket 
with its freight is before us. Yes, a 
bucket full of most beautifully clear, salt 
water! Nota vestige of anything white 
is visible, and the microscope can dis- 
cover nothing above the ordinary quan- 
tity of insect life always present in sea 
water within the tropics, take it from 
where you will. As there are no present 
symptoms of the phenomenon dispersing 
we will in imagination retrace our steps 
to the Mediterranean, and place ourselves 
about half-way between Malta and Alex- 
andria, time one P.M., weather warm, 
bright and clear, and the water of a deep 
indigo blue. The same expert individual 
who procured so speedily from the white 
sea a bucketful of water, will now draw 
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us one of the blue sea. The result is 
precisely similar, and instead of obtaining 
a bucket of blue water, we have, as in the 
first case, one of equal clearness and 
purity. In the latter case the deception 
is of very easy explanation; in the former 
case it is also the result of absorption and 
reflection of color. The vessel is passing 
through a light, misty atmosphere inap- 
preciable to the eye when within its in- 
fluence, and the white, watery vesicles 
held in suspension are, in some favorable 
condition of air and water, absorbed by 
the latter and reflected. The phenomenon 
has now lasted an hour and a half, and to 
the experienced eye there are visible 
signs of its dissolution: the vessel is in 
fact passing out of it; the sky-line of the 
horizon ahead, marking the limit of the 
mist, assumes an intense blackness which 
rises rapidly in altitude; the stars shine 
brilliantly through the darkness, which 
approaches at lightning speed until it 
reaches the zenith, when the ship appar- 
ently shoots through it as if by some mag- 
ical power. Now, cast your eyes astern 
and the misty atmosphere through which 
we have passed is distinctly visible; the 
intensely black sky descends in altitude 
as the steamer speeds onward and speed- 
ily dips below the horizon, and obliter- 
ates all traces of this grand and impres- 
sive scene. 





THE Zimes Geneva correspondent writes 
under date June 20 that a remarkable electrical 
phenomenon occurred at Clarens on the after- 
noon of Thursday last. Heavy masses of rain- 
cloud hid from view the mountains which 
separate Fribourg from Montreux, but their 
summits were from time to time lit up by vivid 
flashes of lightning, and a heavy thunderstorm 
seemed to be raging in the valleys of the 
Avants and the Alliaz. No rain was falling 
near the lake, and the storm still appeared far 
off, when a tremendous peal of thunder shook 
the houses of Clarens and Tavel to their foun- 
dations. At the same instant a magnificent 
cherry-tree near the cemetery, measuring a 
metre in circumference, was struck by light- 
ning. Some people who were working in a 
vineyard hard by saw the electric “ fluid” play 
about a little girl who had been gathering 
cherries and was already thirty paces from the 
tree. She was literally folded in a sheet of 
fire. The vine-dressers fled in terror from the 
spot. In the cemetery six persons, separated 
into three groups, none of them within two 
hundred and fifty paces of the cherry-tree, 
were enveloped in a luminous cloud. They 
felt as if they were being struck in. the face 





with hailstones or fine gravel, and when they 
touched each other sparks of electricity passed 
from their finger-ends. At the same time a 
column of fire was seen to descend in the direc- 
tion of Chatelard, and it is averred that the 
electric fluid could be distinctly heard as it 
ran from point to point of the iron railing of a 
vault in the cemetery. The strangest part of 
the story is that neither the little girl, the 
people in the cemetery, nor the vine-dressers 
appear to have been hurt; the only incon- 
venience complained of being an unpleasant 
sensation in the joints, as if they had been 
violently twisted, a sensation which was felt 
with more or less acuteness for a few hours 
after. The explanation of this phenomenon is 
probably to be found in Prof. Colladon’s theory 
of the way in which lightning descends, as 
described in Mature, vol. xxii., p. 65. The 
professor contends that it falls in a shower, not 
in a perpendicular flash, and that it runs along 
branches of trees until it is all gathered in the 
trunk, which it bursts or tears open in its 
effort to reach the ground. In the instance in 
question the trunk of the cherry-tree is as com- 
pletely shivered as if it had been exploded by 
a charge of dynamite, 











